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When shall I hear from 
YOU ??: 


REAMS are being realized by writers who have some- 
thing to say and accept my advice, depression or no 
depression. How’s this: 


Saturday Evening Post: Two months ago a story sale. Last month, two 
This month an article. All by writers just breaking into big time, all 


| more 
former students of mine, all but one recent graduates 
Red Book: Two months ago a first sale. Last month another, both stories, 
both by new writers, both recently working under my direction. 
Harper’s: An article (which will appear in the December issue and which 
was mentioned by name on this page last month) by a beginner written in 
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close collaboration with me. Within the month a story written by Miss 
Selma Robinson has sold to Harper’s. I had the pleasure of discussing this 
story with the author before the sale. 

Miss Robinson, one of the most brilliant of the younger story writers of 
today, had a story, “The Departure,” in Harper’s last year which was re- 
printed in three anthologies. I republished it first in my “Short Story Hits— 
1932,” printed by Harcourt, Brace & Co. last spring. Says Miss Robinson 
ina ‘letter just received: 

Our talks on the short story and particularly on the problems which I 
find surrounding me almost every step of the way have helped me much 



































more than I can tell you in just a note. Perspective on one’s own work 
is a very difficult thing for a writer to have and it is only when I begin 
to see my story through other eyes, after one of our talks, that its faults 
and its virtues are laid bare and I know how to proceed. 
I am not in the habit of writing fan letters, but I do want you to know | 
how I feel about this 
Can you profit from heeding another’s perspective? One of the best- i 
known writers of sea stories today has st written me his gratitude for | HE! 
having firmly shoved him back to sea in | tories some ten years ago. “By | 
the pink-tailed mermaids,” he writes, “I ne wanted to write sea stories. | S1Z 
He wanted to write rustic romances! I made him write what he knew. Re 
A novel has just sold to an important ae York publisher. The author | 
three years ago wanted to write short stories. I said, “Write novels.” He || res 
took my advice . nn 
Lesser successes, sales by beginners to the smaller magazines, sales in 
nearly every case during instruction—fifty during the last six months. I’m ; 4s 
proud of these writers also. They’re on their way too and earning a little | the 
as they go 
How to start? Send for particulars, for my little free pamphlet, “How if OP 
I Work With Writers”, or, better, send me one of your manuscripts, prefer- | | it s 
> abie something rejected. The fee is five dollars for each mar 1uscript of a ia 
7 ; | 
minimum of five thousand words, and a dollar a thousand above that. Include est 
a letter summarizing your literary career and asking any questions you wish. | 
If you mean business, write me. | has 
THOMAS H. UZZELL i} 
° 
. é | Roye 
Author stories in Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc., i Dep 
former Fiction Editor Collier’s, author “Narrative Tech- | } 2Pa 
nique” and editor of “Short Story Hits — 1932.” o1 
( | “Fro 
U 342 Madison Ave., New York Cityw~~~~_"-"_ J? OF 
| ‘orn 
’ 
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HERE is a real opportunity to own a standard- 
sized portable typewriter at a very low price. 
Royal’s new O-T model is complete in every 
. 4-bank keyboard . . . double shift- 


keys. It will turn out as much manuscript in a day 


|| respect... 





} | as any office typewriter. It has the smoothness, 
| the speed and stamina, the ease and simplicity of 
operation of the most expensive machines. Yet 


try it at your near- 


or write for interesting literature. 


it sells for only $45. See it... 
est dealer’s... 
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== \\ EARN MORE MONEY 


"=" FROM YOUR WRITING 


AND THAT’S NOT ALL! Now ready—a new edi- 
tion of “From Plot to Proof.’’ Under one cover, 
this valuable handbook combines the Success 
Secrets of 17 World-famous Authors and Writing 
Instructors ... teaches how to type efficiently . . . 
how to prepare manuscripts so that they will be 
more acceptable to editors. Available to you— 
free with the purchase of any Royal Portable. Or 
—sent upon the receipt of 25¢ to cover partially 


the cost of mailing and handling. 


AIC OS TTT CT 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF “FROM PLOT TO PROOF” TODAY. THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


> . 

| Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
: Department WD-1233 

i 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
} 

i 
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0 | enclose 25¢ (stamps or coins). Please send me my copy of 
“From Plot to Proof’ by return mail. 
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O Please send me interesting literature describing Royal's line of 
Portable Typewriters. This, | understand, incurs no obligation. 


Name, 





Street, 





City. State. 





The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the Writer's Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 14, No. 1. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati. 








Sells two more stories .. . 
“Perhaps you will be interested to 
learn that I have just sold two 
more stories. One of these was 
to The Blue Book, and the other 
was sold to True Detective Mys- 
teries. I feel quite encouraged, 
for I consider both these magazines 
a step in advance of the cnes I 
have sold to formerly.” 
Darrett E. Jorpan, 

P. O. Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 





What makes 


a SALABLE story? 


OX good idea (how many fine ideas have died 
in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural- born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. “Maybe I haven’t got it in me” brings 
many a potential best-seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing ‘ ‘salable 
stuff” is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big-city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a 
course of training based on the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. The essence of this method is to start and keep 
you writing in your own home on your own time. Your 
work is watched, edited and guided just as if you were 
working for a big metropolitan daily. Experienced New 
York newspaper men are in direct charge of your instruc- 
tion. Working on definite assignments . . . talking things 
over (by mail) with old-timers . . . trying, failing—then 
succeeding . . . writing, writing, writing . . . a man soon 
finds himself and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will 
reveal your ability, gauge your possibilities— 
measure you exactly for the training you need. R 
Send in the coupon and get it. Fill out and a 
return it to us. Our editors will analyze it 
for you and tell you exactly what it shows. 
It’s free; there’s no obligation. Send the cou- 
pon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 





‘WE DO OUR PaRT 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligatiin, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information ‘about writing 
for profit, as promised in Writer's Digest—December. | 


Mr. 1 
RIE, DB cevecrsccevesccesssoseecovevcosccosoussoconnsdconoqnonssessssognocooessconessnesessoones i 
Miss 

Address 


(All correspondence confidential. 
call on you.) 
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WrRITER’s DIGEST 


Four GOOD Pulp Paper MARKETS 


Requirements for a prompt-paying and well- 
paying market come to our desk from four of the 
Street and Smith magazines edited by John L. 
Nanovic. The needs and requirements are listed 
separately for each magazine below. The books 
are open, as inventory has run rather low, not 
because cf lack of wanting to buy, but because of 
a lack of excellent yarns. 

This group of magazines is especially inviting to 
young, new writers, and has already added several 
up-and-coming names to the list of writers who 
are bound to get somewhere. John L, Chambliss, 
C. M. Brown, Heydorn Schlech, A. D. Kelly, and 
others are among those whose first printed detec- 
tive stories appeared in The Shadow Magazine. 
Street & Smith write us: 

The Shadow Magazine, Street and Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Twice a month. Ten cents a copy. John 
L. Nanovic, Editor. The outstanding detective 
magazine of the day furnishing a wide-open mar- 
ket, especially for new and unknown writers, for 
a detective story paced for the modern reader. 
Detectives or police officers may be the heroes; 
the villian must always be a crook. Our pages 
do not cater to the criminal ; do not show how 
crime is done, but how it is uncovered. We keep 
away from crooked police ‘officials or detectives ; 
are not interested in stories of gangsters. What 
we want are stories of clever detective work done 
by officials who are not afraid to risk their lives 
in the performance of their duties. Lengths should 
not exceed 6,000 words, and can start from as low 
as 1,500 words. Payment, 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance, Reading within a week. 

Nick Carter Magazine. Street and Smith Pub- 
lications, Inc., 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Ten cents a copy. John L. Nan- 
ovic, Editor. Wants detective short stories up to 
6,000 words making a detective the outstanding 
hero. Avoid sympathy for the criminal. Keep the 
action fast and clear, and have the detective show 
some real accomplishment before he catches his 
crook. Payment, 1 cent a word on acceptance. 
Readings within a week. 

Doc Savage Magazine. Street and Smith Publi- 
cations, Inc., 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Ten cents a copy. John L. Nanovic, 
Editor. Wants thrilling, action-packed adventure 
stories not exceeding 6,000 words. Prefers Amer- 
ican heroes, though action can be planted anywhere 
in the world. The element of individual conflict, 
of the hero overcoming great obstacles to win, is 
always desired, and action should never be sub- 
jugated to atmosphere. Let the action itself create 
the atmosphere. Payment, 1 cent a word on ac- 
ceptance. Reading within a week. 

Pete Rice Magazine. Street and Smith Publi- 
cations, Inc., 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N 
Y. Monthly. Ten cents a copy. John L. Nanovic, 
Editor, Uses 2,000-6,000 word stories of the West, 
both old-time and modern, with action predomin- 
ating. The stories can cover almost anything, so 
long as the atmosphere gives a good Western im- 
pression, and the story leaves the reader with a 
pleasant thought of a story worth while. Payment, 
1 cent a word on acceptance. Reading within a 
week, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Editors want stories 
row @oese8 ®@ 


AST month editors sent out 
S&S more checks than in any 
SY go \ other thirty days in the 
past decade. New 
magazines are being 
started this month, 






ing market for those 
of you who learn to produce good stories. 
This week alone five new magazines asked 
me about copy for their first issues. 

Are you among those who are taking 
advantage of the greatest opportunity for 
new writers since the War? Here are 
notes about authors who are cashing New 


providing an increas- 


indicating almost paragraph by para- 
graph what was to be done." Now, dur- 
ing her fourth month's collaboration, I've 
sold another story to a better women's 
magazine, so that while learning, she has 
more than earned the cost of help. 

A woman from the west coast wrote 
me that members of her writers’ club 
liked her stories but the editors didn't. | 
showed her why the editors didn't, worked 
over a story with her, and have just sold 
it to a smooth-paper magazine. 

A man who began with me several 
years ago and has continued, received 
from me this month more than $1,000 for 
his stories. 





Deal checks. 

In June a young man who | 
had never sold a story came 
to me, saying he wanted to | 
earn some money. During the 
past year he had earned but 
$500, and that part-time job 
had vanished. | told him the 
markets he could reach most 
easily, helped him plot and 
write for these markets. In August | sold 
10,500 words for him, in September 
16,000 words, in October 31,000 words; 
and | have editorial requests for 65,000 
words for him to write in November. In 
the time it would have required for him 
to take a course, doing unremunerative 
exercises, | helped him earn double his 
previous year's income. 

A woman wrote me that she was willing 
to "take another chance with a critic." 
From her first copy, we worked out a little 
story, sold it to a trade magazine. We 
tackled a better story, and | sold it to a 
magazine for rural women. She wrote in 
thanks: "You practically wrote that story, 







These are but a few exam- 
ples of how I'm helping writers 
sell today. There are on sale 
now four magazines containing 
authors' first published stories, 
written with my help. 

What about your stories? 
Shall we get together and put 
them over on the present buy- 
ing wave? I'll do more than my part for, 
remember, | guarantee you the best help 
to be found in this country and satisfac- 
tion with that help—or your money back. 

Write for information about guaran- 
teed collaboration. If you enclose 3c 
postage I'll send you—free—Short Story 
Fundamentals, a valu- 
able booklet on the 
technique of today's 
fiction. Better yet, 
send along a story. -™ 
The fee for criticism’ 
is $3 for 3,000 words \ 
or less and $1 per 
thousand thereafter 
to 10,000. 
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LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 


of Literary, Illustrated, 
552 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


and All-Fiction Magazines 


NEW YORK CITY 
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HOLIDAZE. 


no time to "Soller 
about marketing . . . 
that's OUR job. 
YOUR job is writing. 
OURS is selling, con- 
tacting, criticizing — 
for YOU. How well 
we do OUR job and 
what our record means to YOU may be 
judged by the increasing responsibilities 
that come our way unasked. 

Recently a well-known smooth-paper maga- 
zine, changing its editorial policy, came to us 
to enlist our services in disposing of hundreds 
of dollars’ worth of purchased manuscripts (a 
job, by the way, already completed—inside the 
past two months). This periodical based _ its 
choice on our PROMPTNESS IN PAYING OUR 
CLIENTS WHEN WE SELL THEIR MATERIAL; 
our bank and business references; our editorial 
contacts; and an adequate organization which 
helps our clients sell to such diverse markets as 
SATURDAY EVENING POST and FORUM, 
TRUE STORY and COSMOPOLITAN, MOD- 
ERN LIVING and SPORTSMAN PILOT, KING 
FEATURES, McCLURE SYNDICATE and EYE 
OPENER, ARGOSY and BREEZY (the new 
BREEZY, in its very first issue, carried a story 
by one of our clients, and every succeeding 
issue one or more). For Jack Woodford, among 
many big-sale clients, we have placed a goodly 
portion of his 2000 stories sold to leading mag- 
azines, and some of his 12 published books. 

lf YOU have a book to sell, consider this: 
Two books submitted to us appeared this fall, 
on the list of our affiliate Carlyle Bouse. 
A few weeks ago a new group of publishers, 
about whom you will not hear for some time, 
held an evening conference in our office—and 
left with us $250 for a client and a contract for 
four more books. 

THIS is the sort of selling and negotiating 
we do for YOU ... and this is made possible 
only because we are NOT a one-man agency 
and thus maintain contacts with ALL fields of 
publishing. Ta uphold our policy of giving our 
clients—especially beginners—the finest assist- 
ance availablee WE HAVE ENGAGED THE 
SERVICES OF R. HILTON MOORE, LATELY 
A STAFF MEMBER OF WRITER’S DIGEST. 

As sales agents we have no "‘collaborations'' to 
sell you. We can afford to make our reports as dis- 
illusioning as TRIAL AND ERROR and to say so if 
you're hopeless. Revisions free—always. From our 
10% sales commission, American and foreign, we re- 
fund your NOMINAL INITIAL FEES: On all stories, 
articles and books. $1! for each 3,000 words up to 
60,000; over 60,000, $20 for any length. Poems, 50c 
each. Radio scripts (see announcement on opposite 
page), $I. These fees—all you ever pay—cover the 
exhaustive criticism and marketing service upon which 
our international agency has established its high 
standing. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
(Affiliated with Garlyle House Publishers) 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 























The Forum 


Dear Epirtor: 

We are constantly in the market for practical 
merchandising stories, of about 1,500 words, based 
on actual, successful experience of outstanding 
druggists, in every size community. For these 
stories we pay the highest rates in the business 
paper field. We do not use news nor do we care 
for stories about wholesalers or manufacturers. 
Our magazine goes to 50,000 independent retail 
druggists. 

We should be glad indeed to see any articles, 
or to receive queries on stories of this type. En- 
close stamped return envelope. 

Cordially yours, 
Howarp STEPHENSON, Managing Editor, 
American Druggist, 
57th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 























Dear Epitor: 

Play Mate is overstocked with material and 
will consider only short poetry and a few short 
(1,000 words) nursery stories, humorous or im- 
aginative. We are not in the market for art work 
of any kind. 

EstHer Cooper, Editor. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dear Epitor: 

Enclosed -is something brand new in business 
paper publishing—the new “Drug Topics.” 

We are putting to work on this paper, the cor- 
respondents who contribute to our other publica- 
tions, but in addition to the stories they will send 
in, we need more contributors working for us. 
Because some of your readers may be the kind of 
correspondents for whom we are looking, I shall 
summarize our needs. We want: 

(1) Short merchandising ideas, with the names 
of the druggists using the ideas, their addresses, 
and the results which they have obtained from the 
use of the ideas. These should be new ideas, and 
we should like to know in each case if pictures are 
available. 

(2) Photographs which tell a real news or mer- 
chandising story about goings-on in the drug trade. 

(3) Four or five installment mystery stories, 
each installment of about 1,500 words. The entire 
story must have a drug store for a locale or else 
have a druggist or his clerk for the main char- 
acter. These stories must show a knowledge of 
drug store operation in order to be accurate and 
plausible. Each installment must have a climax 
of its own and must contain action. If the writer 
can get deduction into 1,500 words, so much the 
better. Please ask interested readers of your pub- 
lication to send us a synopsis of the story they 
would like to write as well as something they have 
already written in order that we can judge if 
story and writing quality are suitable. 
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Our rates for news and merchandising ideas 
will be le a word. Our rates on photographs will 
depend on the usefulness to us of the picture, its 
timeliness, and how well it tells a story. Our 
rates on the mystery story will depend on its 
originality, the reputation of the writer and the 
presentation. 

Dan RENNIcK, Editor, _ 
330 W. 42nd, N. Y. C. 

Three months ago, Writer’s Digest correctly called the 
new trend in trade paper publishing; namely the change 
from a straight backed slick paper 8x11 magazine into a 
newspaper, issued in tabloid size, full of news and pic- 
tures. Drug Topics new tabloid is a magnificent job of 
publishing and editing. Equally good is Advertising Age, 
the newspaper tabloid that took over the Class and Indus- 
trial Marketing. 


Dear Epiror: 

The Globe runs a daily short story and has run 
it for years. 

For many years past, in order to be sure of our 
supply, we have purchased such short stories 
through syndicates. 

Cuas. H. Taytor, 
The Boston Globe, 
P. O. Box 189, Boston, Mass. 

The above reply came frcm our inquiry to the Bostcn 
Globe asking if they buy a daily short story. 

We assume from this reply that they will consider free 
lance material, having only depended on syndicates be- 
cause they received so little gcod free lance material.—Ed. 
Dear Epitor: 

Well, Writer’s Dicest, I got to hand it to you. 
A month ago I wrote you that I had a check for 
a writer, Katherine Provost, and did not have her 
address. My note must have just caught your 
deadline because in less than thirty days I began 
to get letters from all over from relatives, friends, 
old beaus, acquaintances, postmen, and Lord knows 
who else telling me the new address of Katherine 
Provost to whom I just sent her check. 

Boy, you got the circulation. 

MANAGING EprrTor, 
How To Sell. 
Editor’s Note: We are always glad to carry free 
notices from publishers holding writer’s checks. 





Dear Epiror: 

We wish to advise that we are interested in 
securing plays from new writers, to be paid for 
on a royalty basis. We are primarily interested 
in non-musical shows such as dramas, comedy 
dramas, light comedies, mystery plays, religious 
plays, in fact any types ‘of productions suitable for 
use by church societies, schools, and similar or- 
ganizations throughout the country. We can also 
use one-act plays, although we much prefer manu- 
scripts suitable for an entire evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Manuscripts which are accepted for our library 
will not be bought outright, but paid for strictly 
on a royalty or percentage basis, depending on the 
demand or popularity of that particular manuscript. 

Our organization has been in business for the 
past fifteen years at the same address, and has 
staged thousands of productions over a territory 
extending from Main to Texas. Most of these 
productions have been of the musical comedy va- 
riety, which we will continue, simply adding the 
non-musical productions as another department. 

FrepertcK B. INGRAM Propuctions, INc., 
Gansert Bldg., Rock Island, Ill. 








WOULD YOU RATHER 
Write for radio — or SELL TO RADIO? 


The dollars and cents difference between writing 
radio scripts and selling them lies in proper contacts 
with the radio market. Our RADIO SCRIPT SALES 
DEPARTMENT is under the personal direction of 
Jack Hanley, who has written, directed and pro- 
duced hundreds of radio programs, and who is in 
constant daily touch with the radio market. 

WE NEED SCRIPTS AND IDEAS 
The market demand exceeds our supply. Therefore, 
temporarily, we will handle all scripts and programs 
at the nominal fee of $1 each. This includes reading, 
report, and marketing, as in our manuscript service 
(see opposite page). 
Send your script NOW, or write for free particulars 
and sample radio script page. 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHING SERVICE CO. 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 











INSPIRATION 


What more inspiring 
Christmas gift than Jack 
Woodford's 
TRIAL AND ERROR 
by the author of 12 books 
(all published within the 
past 4 years) and 2000 
stories? Here, with free- 
dom and frankness which 
have brought censure from the timid and praise 
from the broad-minded, Woodford, who has 
built a SIX-FIGURE FORTUNE through writing 
alone, reveals THE FORMULAS THAT HAVE 
ALWAYS HELPED HIM SELL, and the hitherto 
unrevealed professional tricks of the writing 
game in a manner that has drawn reviews like 
these: 

“One of the best handbooks for writers ever 
devised.”"——New York Herald Tribune. 

“Every writer MUST have it.”’—Writer's 





Digest. 

‘Without doubt the best text-book on_fic- 
tion writing and marketing.’’ — Detroit Free 
Press. 


Authors who have read the book write us that they 
are selling again—after being in a rut for years. 
To beginners, groping blindly for the light, the book 
is an inspiration . . . and a revelation. 

FOR CHRISTMAS, WE HAVE ASKED MR. WOOD- 
FORD TO AUTOGRAPH 100 COPIES OF THE BOOK. 
THESE WILL BE RESERVED FOR THE FIRST HUN- 
DRED PEOPLE ORDERING THE VOLUME THIS 
MONTH AND DELIVERED AT ANY TIME DESIRED. 
AN AUTOGRAPHED "TRIAL AND ERROR" IS THE 
ULTIMATE GIFT FROM A WRITER TO HIMSELF OR 
TO SOME OTHER WRITER—THE GIFT OF A CAREER 
FOUNDED ON INSIDE INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
WRITING BUSINESS. 


Carlple House, 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
end me prepaid one copy of Jock Woodford's 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 
0 | enclose 8 herewith. 


0 ! will pay postman $3.08 on delivery. 
NAME 








ADDRESS 

(TRIAL AND ERROR) has drawn so many enthusias- 
tic letters from writers asking Jack Woodford to help 
them with their literary problems, that we have had 
him prepare a series of assignments. For information, 
address Department S.) 
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year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old adress must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 


UNSOLICITED MANU- 
SCRIPT will receive the 
careful attention of the edi- 
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DEAR OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE: 


Since I've been taking your little bitter pills, 
| can write so-o-o much better — 


No, dear Reader, we didn't receive this testi- 
monial in this morning's mail—nor in any other 
mail. If we were to quote the letter that did 
come in this morning's mail, you would think 
we made it up. 

But we do have letters every day from people 
to whom we are giving practical advice, and 
who are translating that advice into sales! 
And, what's more, these people are sending in 
new manuscripts for more criticism—and that's 
a real test of service. 

For nearly fourteen years, the Writer's Digest 
has carried the story of our qualifications to be 


REMEMBER: 


“ 5,000 WORDS 
Let's get acquainted 


of practical service to writers, whether begin- 
ners, or those who have arrived. 

You know (or should know) all about The Old- 
est Writers' Service. If you want really con- 
vincing evidence of our ability to help you, try 
our ''Get-Acquainted" offer on the criticism of 
ONE manuscript of not more than 5,000 words 
—send ONE manuscript with $1.00 pinned to 
it and before the week is up you will receive 
the best—the most practical—the most con- 
structive criticism—and you will have it before 
you have had time to get over that first burst 
of enthusiasm that always comes with your cre- 
ative moods. 


_, $4.00 


DON'T FORGET THE RETURN POSTAGE 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE © FRANKLIN, OHIO 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Agnes M. Reeve, 


Editor and Critic 
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‘GENTLEMAN :' 


In your listing of radio markets include: The 
Titan Production Co. Any and all radio material 
will be given careful consideration. 

Authors who can submit material showing un- 
usual merchandising tie-ups as well as entertain- 
ment and listener interest, have the best chance 
for marketing for radio. Do not be bashful about 
submitting any radio program idea. Often the 
popularity of a radio program seems unaccount- 
able. A one to five minute gag program may prove 
“the hit”. 

This company is interested only in the produc- 
tion of good programs by means of electrical 
transcriptions and does not sell radio time or im- 
pose a tax upon authors. 


The rates for material depend entirely upon de- 
mand and coverage possibilities. Enclose return 
postage. Give consideration to local sponsors which 
means keeping down the cost of a large cast— 
musicians and music ‘royalties. « Consider from 
“spot” one minute to one hour programs. 

LuciL_eE Burton, 
Titan Production Company, Inc., 
San Francisco, 1040 Geary St. 

This firm is unknown to us previous to this 
letter. We have however read their news releases 
to the trade and their house organ Electrical Trans- 
cription News listing their features for sale to 
radio stations. We believe this firm to be reliable. 


Dear Epitor: 

Say, I sold a story about six weeks ago and 
I’m tickled silly. To the “Gentlewoman”, but I’m 
sorry to say that I did not get the market from 
“Writer’s Dicest’. I got it from the “Wrirers’ 
MarkKEt”, but suppose it is all the same to you. 

I get a world of “dope” from the “Dicesr” and 
will let you know when my first sale comes 
through it. I’ve sold poems by the score from 
your market lists and in these tough times if a 
fellow can SELL a poem for spot cash—well 
either the poem is A-I-or the market list a hum- 
dinger. 

O. HERTWECK, 
60 Graveline Avenue, 
Meriden, Conn. 


Dear Epitor: 

We are in the market for one-act plays, suitable 
for women’s clubs, parent-teacher organizations, 
church societies, etc. We prefer comedies but will 
give immediate and careful consideration to all 
plays submitted. As our current list of plays is 
in preparation, it is important that manuscripts be 
submitted as soon as possible. They should, of 
course, be accompanied by self-addressed, return 
envelope. 

IrvING YOUNG, 
Mayfair Producing Company, 
17 Edison St., Newark, N. J. 





The magazine Novelty News, founded in 1905, 
has changed its name to Premium Practice. The 
address 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





Jean Jacques has resigned as the editor of All 
Outdoors because he “is not in sympathy with the 
attitude of publishers toward writers. 








Who’s A Racketeer? 


Maybe it is the critic who advertises the suc- 
cesses of a few gifted clients, raises his rates 
sky-high, and then slights and decries the 
trusting beginners who come to him! 


62,000 words sold last 


month by self and clients 


During the month of November I placed two 
novelettes of my own totaling 42,000 words 
and five stories for clients totaling 20,000 
words. I cannot win for every one who comes 
to me, but for many I can and do win. 

The writers who have stuck with me in 
spite of no sales at first have almost all begun 
to climb in their careers. Sales made under me 
do not indicate that my college pals or Dutch 
uncles are doing their fraternal duties. My 
sales are merit sales. | 
Criticism (or revision and 
sales if merited) $2.00 for 
the first 3,000 words and 
fifty cents per thousand 
thereafter. Complete Re- 
writing $2.25 per 1,000 
words. Critical and Revis- 
ory Collaboration. 


| 
Richard Tooker | 
P. O. Drawer 1359 | 
| 











Phoenix . . Arizona 


Author of books and magazine fiction that not 
only sold but received praise from gate-keepers 
of Parnassus. You have gone far if I cannot 
help you. 











Apply your imagination to the 
2,500 famous first facts in this 
book, and you'll find a rich 
vein of writer’s ore—a thou- 
sand paying ideas for articles 
and stories. 





In no other book will you discover 


such a wealth of suggestive ma- 


A Record of 


terial as has been gathered from a 
the First é . , 

Happenings, Multitude of inaccessible sources 
Discoveries 
and _ Inven- 
tions in the men and events of importance 
U. S. by Jo- 

seph Nathan and interest. 
Kane. Cloth ee 
bound. 757 than the dictionary . 
Pages. Illus- . 
pone $3.50 new. Everything from (A) first 


Postpaid. 


into this remarkable book about 


“More fascinating 


. something 


abdominal operation to (Z) first 
zinc sheet mill.””— New York 


Times. 


H. W. WILSON CO., 950-72 University Ave., N. Y. 
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Dear Epitor: 

In regard to your “new idea” (November 
Writer’s Dicest, page 7), you may be interested 
in knowing that there is a trade journal that has 
been using fiction since its birth last April. 
National Taxidermist Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa., 
whose editor is Vincent M. Haas, averages one 
fiction story per issue, with an appropriate back- 
ground and, generally, with a taxidermist as one 
of the principal characters. 

What’s that about there being nothing new 
under the sun? 

Sincerely yours, 
H, SpRUNGMAN, 
Minneapolis. 
Dear Epiror: 

The Crucible is a Canadian literary quarterly, 
207 Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada. H. and L. 
Ridley, Editors. “We use considerable poetry, pre- 
ferably short, and publish personal items relating 
to each contributor, Payment is made in the form 
of extra copies of the magazine, and we have 
from time to time cash and new book competitions. 
We report promptly.” 

Yours very truly, 
Hitpa M. Roptey. 
Dear Eprtor: 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy 
of the first issue of Love Revels magazine. A 
perusual of this magazine will give you an idea 
of the type of story that we want. 

They must not be over 3,000 to 3,300 words in 
length, and I prefer them shorter. They must be 
sexy love stories, but always keep in mind that 


Love Revels is not a “risque” book, and conse- 
quently the action cannot go too far in this direc- 
tion. The writers must draw the line very care- 
fully between the risque stuff and the sexy, semi- 
sophisticated love stories that I use. 
We pay half a cent a word, on publication. 
ForwArbD PUBLICATIONS, INc. 
Frank Armer, Editor, 
53 Park Place. 


Dear Eptiror: 

Perhaps you will be interested to know that in 
a little more than two years of writing, I have 
had nearly two hundred stories for children and 
juniors accepted. One book for children is now 
on the press and a second manuscript was asked 
for .. . sent it about a month ago. 

I prize Writer’s DicEst. 

INEz MASIER, 
Arpin, Wisc. 
Dear EpirTor: 

As director of Chemeketa Players, Inc., I was 
a bit miffed last spring when I sent you a notice 
that we wanted original plays for production, and 
you ignored it. 

Chemeketa Players, Inc., opens its second season 
with the play that won the national playwriting 
contest at Johns Hopkins University. 

Chemeketa Players, Inc., want original come- 
dies, dramas, or farces, preferably on American 
themes and with American settings. These should 
be in three-acts, one scene-set, and with as few 
characters as is consistently possible. Sexy stuff 
is not wanted, although the plays should be mod- 





A Blind Alley so often blocking the Seeker of 
Employment. So with the ambitious writer. He 
must have writing and selling EXPERIENCE to 
market his manuscripts: He must sell his stories to 
get the JOB of writing them. 


The Four-Fold Features Literary Bureau COL- 
LABORATION COURSES (For “Pulps” and Juve- 
nile writers), help you to have this needed EX- 
PERIENCE in a short time. And with it, to get the 
steady JOB of writing and selling your stories. 


In a comparatively brief period the Collaboration 
Courses give you the twenty-five years’ successf 
EXPERIENCE of a writer with actual sales of over 
1000 story chapters. These, which include short 
stories, serials, and articles, have sold to the leading 
juvenile publications, and the “pulps.” 


CRITICISM OF POPULAR FICTION. Reading 
fee—includes constructive criticism, with complete 
revision and marketing advice: Any story up to 
5000 words, $2.00. 

EDITORIAL REVISION OF POPULAR FICTION. 
Includes rewriting, condensation, strengthening of 
plot, characterizations, and climax, etc., with mar- 
keting advice: Any story up to 5000 words, $4.00. 

CRITICISM OF JUVENILE STORIES. Reading 
fee—includes same as for popular fiction: Any story 
under 2500 words, $1.00; up to 5000 words, $2.00. 

EDITORIAL REVISION OF JUVENILE STO- 
RIES. Includes same as for popular fiction: Any 
rd under 2500 words, $2.00; up to 5000 words, 

-50. 





You Must Have EXPERIENCE To Get A Job. 
You Must Get A JOB To Have EXPERIENCE! 





OTHER “FOUR-FOLD” FEATURES — AND CHARGES 





J. RAYMOND ELDERDICE, Federalsburg, Caroline County, Maryland 


The Collaboration Courses are offered by J. Ray- 
mond Elderdice, author of the following books: the 
“T. Haviland Hicks, Jr.” college stories, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York; “The Last Ditch,” Rand, Mc- 
Nally Co., Chicago. A regularly selling writer with 
college education; special course in French litera- 
ture at the University of Paris. (See “Who’s Who 
In America,” 1916 to date.) 

Write for detailed information as to my COL- 
LABORATION COURSES. (1). For writers of Popu- 
lar Fiction. (2). A Juvenile Story Writing Course, 
something New and Needed. Constructive coaching. 
You learn to write stories by writing stories, wit 
me. I work with each student individually, accord- 
ing to his needs. No “classes” or “assignments.” 
Reasonable rates. Enrollment limited to number I 
can conscientiously serve. 


STORY SURVEY AND MARKETING ADVICE. 
A careful reading of the story, with opinion if it is 
salable “‘as is,” or can be revised to sell; complete 
marketing advice. Charge—any story (popular fic- 
tion or juvenile) up to 5000 words, $1.00 


Write for special terms for criticism, editorial 
revision, and story survey of adult and juvenile 
stories over 5000 words; also for details of Manu- 
script Typing Department. Fees and return postage 
must accompany all manuscripts sent for any 
service. 


THE FOUR-FOLD FEATURES LITERARY BU- 
REAU: Collaboration Courses—Criticism—Editorial 
Revision—Story Survey With Marketing Advice. 
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ern and entertaining. We will pay a royalty of 
ten percent of our gross on scripts that are ac- 
ceptable. Preference will naturally be given to 
well-prepared scripts. Postage and express charges 
must be prepaid. We do no revising or correcting. 
Perry Prescott REIGELMAN, 
Chemeketa Players, Inc., 


940 Mill St., Salem, Ore. 





Dear Epriror: 

The Delaware Sketch makes its debut on or 
about the Ist of November. We are in the market 
for occasional shorts and short-shorts by unknown 
writers, which will be paid for on acceptance and 
at space rates. Short articles of historic interest, 
concerning themselves with the Catskill Mountain 
country, will also be used. In the matter of fiction 
there are no editorial taboos. We will report upon 
submissions within two weeks. 

Victor BLaIneE WRIGHT, 
Walton, N. Y. 
Publisher not previously known to us.—Eb. 
Dear Epiror: 

I am glad the hatchet is buried. I really didn’t 
mean to sling mud at Writer’s Dicest or its ad- 
vertisers—as a matter of fact I have through the 
years recommended both to literary aspirants. 

One droll by-product of the affair was a Uni- 
versity of Chicago professor, James Weber Linn. 
Took my words about the teaching of writing as 
an affront to himself; and polished me off in his 
column in the Daily Times. 

Good luck to you. I still don’t believe you can 
make authors; and I rejoice at it . Though 
maybe, after years as a book reviewer, I’m not a 
fair judge, 

Howarp VINCENT O'BRIEN, 
The Chicago Daily News. 

Writer's Dicest took exception to a statement 
made by Columnist O’Brien in the Chicago Daily 
News. Procedure for suit was stopped when Col- 
umnist O’Brien sportingly devoted his entire col- 
umn to a retraction, and an amplification of what 
he had intended to say. 

Incidentally, and aside from this matter, there 
are many misconceptions on libel which actually 
consists of “malicious defamation in print.” Neither 
truth nor retraction are complete legal defense, 
though both are mitigating influences. 

The issue in libel is (a) was the subject de- 
famed? (b) was the purpose malicious? News- 
papers regularly report libel cases when decided 
for the newspaper; seldom if ever, when against. 


Correction 


In the article on Radio Writing published last 
month an error appeared on page 17. In selling 
the same radio program to radio stations you may 
not send the same program to two stations both 
of which are in each other’s listener area. The 
listener area of a station varies with its power, 
or wattage. 

For instance, if you sell a program to WEEU 
of Reading, Pa., you may not sell the same pro- 
gram to any station within 250 miles of Reading. 
Thus, WOL a station at Washington, D. C. should 
not be offered the same program you sold to 
WEEU because WOL is only 125 from Reading. 
You can get comparative wattage of stations in 
any log book on the newsstands, or buy one from 
Writer’s Dicest for 10c. 











A NEW NOVELIST 


I1ONG the various successes made by my —_— recent - 
\ Stree 





ly is that of Mr. Ralph Aiken, 2427 

New Orleans, whose novel, THE ‘CHIMNEY. "CHASE, 
which I helped him write during winter and spring, sold to 
McBride & Co. on its second editorial trip. Mr. Aiken 
says, concerning criticism of a second novel he is writing: 
“[ trust your judgment absolutely. You know the works. 
If you say it is good enough for the editorial eye I know 
it will be.’’ 

Without cost or obligation on your part, I will make a 
careful reading of your short story, novel or other book 
length so that I may judge your ability as a writer, ac- 
quaint myself of your commercial possibilities, and find 
suitable material for my sales list. If your work is ready 
for editorial rounds it will be placed in sales department 
or you will be advised to send it the rounds yourself if you 
so prefer. You may have a best seller and do not know it. 
Let me see that rejected novel, or travel, political, his- 
torical, nature, religious, or literary book manuscripts. 

If your work is not suitable for the editorial rounds but 
can be made ready through criticism, revision, or re-writ- 
ing I will tell you so and offer my service at prices that 
are reasonable and within the reach of all or I will return 
work promptly. I do not offer constructive directions, criti- 
cism, or rewriting service free. Sending your work to me 
puts you under no obligation to me whatsoever. 

Hundreds of rejected stories are being sold when done 
over under competent help. I know, because I receive such 
stories from every State in the Union. We do them over 
and sell many of them. Send me your rejected manuscript 
at once, enclosing only self-addressed and stamped en- 
velope. I'll tell you promptly whether it has commercial 
value. Short stories, novelettes, serials, books of all kinds 
needed immediately. 

A complete course in creative short story writing now 
being offered at $1.00 per lesson. It is clear, direct, easy 
to understand, and above all practical. Every lesson read 
and graded by me in person. It teaches you a delightful 
way of earning money. 

My own work has appeared in magazines of highest 


quality. 
HOWARD SNYDER 
Author of DIRT ROADS, Earth Born, ete. 
PARIS, - - - MISSOURI 

















0 QK Maauscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, orld 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collections). 
Friendly reading free, and prompt report. 


On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon _N, Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. 


Submit your own book MS—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 


Dorrance & Company, Inc. 
General Boek Publishers 


Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Editorial 
Straight Jacket 


By Aron M. Matuieu 


HE danger surrounding an All- 

American annual selection of Ameri- 

can short stories is the same danger 
that Sinclair Lewis found in the Pulitzer 
prizes when he turned down the award 
given to his “Arrowsmith” as a Pulitzer 
prize book. Briefly that danger lies in its 
hampering of creative instinct by uncon- 
sciously setting up certain standards as 
“best.” 

For 1933 Edward J. O’Brien has issued 
his volume of “Best Short Stories.” The 
influence these volumes have had on Amer- 
ican writers is great. The standards Mr. 
O’Brien has set up have become accepted 
standards, not only by the buyers of his 





The Best Short 
Stories, 1933 


«tena for many years, this year 
better than ever. In these two vol- 
umes are all the best stories of 1932, 
both American and English, collected by 
Edward J. OBrien. The American vol- 
ume also includes addresses of maga- 
zines publishing short stories, magazine 
averages showing how they rank in dis- 
tinction, a graded list of distinctive mag- 
azine stories arranged by author and 
other information, indispensable for the 
story writer. 








Each, $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street Boston, Mass. 


The Best British 
Short Stories 




















book, but by a wide circle of people close 
to the writing and publishing professions 
who could not help but feel the influence 
and publicity accruing to a story style to 
which Mr. O’Brien conferred his accolade. 

In football, a more easily influenced pas- 
time than story writing, we have seen win- 
ning systems of football (the Rockne and 
Warner systems) gain immense popularity 
and national imitation just because the War- 
ner and Rockne teams won. Maybe the sys- 
tem of the coach was largely responsible for 
the team’s victory, but at Notre Dame we 
have seen the system continued with the 
coach gone .. . and failure result. 

The story style that brings this or that 
writer to success is quickly imitated by 
other writers who are influenced by the suc- 
cess (not the merit) of this new style—and 
alas imitated by writers who should be 
building up their own literary personality, 
and their own styles, rather than reaching 
for the “success” (i. e., current publicity) 
of contemporary writers. Much of the 
charm and delight that Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, and Anderson have brought to story 
telling has been depleted by the “Little 
Hemingways” and “Little Faulkners” who 
have rushed in to copy. 

Copying such as this is induced and egged 
on by books such as O’Brien’s annual vol- 
ume. 


For instance: In a measure Mr. O’Brien 
had a finger in the inception of Story. Now 
is it not quite natural for Mr. O’Brien to 
feel only too humanly pleased at Story’s 
success? He plugged Story’s type of story 
in his 1932 edition. This year he dedicated 
the volume “to the future of Story.” Six 
reprints from Story appear. Editors and 
columnists throughout the land have played 
bass fiddle and drum to the kind of work 
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that Story is publishing. Your young, able 
writers, Jack Conroy, John McNamara, 
Nancy Hale, R. C. Woods, Bertha Childers, 
George Millburn, Eugene Joffe, to name a 
bare few, simply cannot help but being bent 
as the winds blow. 

O’Brien trumpets out that Story is a 
great adventure, a wonderful magazine, and 
a feat for America. A little hazy as to what 
its all about, but nevertheless willing to join 
in tooting the band for American letters, 
half the columnists in America slip in an 
occasional plug for Story, partly because 
they think it’s the thing to do, and partly 
because, like all columnists, they want to 
show they’re in the swim too. And _ so 
Story’s style continues to get fanned a 
bright and shining red. But like the radio 
song hit that gets played seventeen times 
a night, the very publicity makes it a fad, 
a school, a thing to be a disciple of, a soph- 
isticated movement on which every literary 
across-the-table talker will want to jump. 

The chances are that the harm this shout- 
ing and cramming to get on Story’s band 
wagon will do, will outweigh its good. 
Quality writing today among new radical 
(i. e. non-popular) writers means something 
Story will buy. 

And quite naturally Story, like any other 
magazine, is no more diversified than its 
editors. They, alas, have but one song to 
sing. Of the last eight issues of Story, and 
I have read every one, I can remember but 
a single story “The Gilded Six Bits” a 
Negro story by a Negro writer that was not 
what I would term a slanted story. Curi- 
ously, or maybe not so curiously, it took a 
Negro woman to be independent. 

When Mencken started his Mercury, 
about ten years ago, the major fault I found 
with it at the time was that everybody who 
contributed to the Mercury only succeeded 
in doing so when they aped Mencken’s own 
excellent style of writing. You don’t lead 
creative talent by getting behind it and push- 
ing it before you. 

Mencken quit, so he said, because he 
thought ten years was enough for any one 
editor to rule a magazine. Laying aside for 
the moment whatever financial reasons may 
have led to Mencken’s resignation, I believe 


his thought there is splendid. The good of 
Martha Foley and Whit Burnett, (Story’s 
editors, and man and wife as you may know) 
has in our opinion already been done. From 
now on that “good”, it seems to us, will 
contract elephantitis. 

For that reason therefore, we object to 
O’Brien’s dedication of his 1933 volume to 
the future of Story. We offer the hope 
that Mr. O’Brien will soon get a new liter- 
ary love and then thump its drum less vig- 
orously. Literary prizes or literary acco- 
lades when consistently presented by the 
same man year after year tend to stiffen and 
make rigid the bounds of creative develop- 
ment. 

I suggest that Mr. O’Brien name a differ- 


(Continued on page 48) 


ANNOUNCING 
AMAZING 
TYPEWRITER 
BARGAIN 


New Remington Portable 


only $3 down! 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL é ee 
Only 


model machine. 






$3 down buys this latest 
Not a used or re- 
built typewriter. A beautiful brand new regulation 
Remington Portable. Standard keyboard. Carrying 
case included. Try it in your home or office 10 days 
free. If you do not agree that it is the finest Porta- 
ble at any price, return it at our expense. Don’t delay. 


FREE TYPEWRITER COURSE 
MAIL COUPON TODAY OR USE POSTCARD 





Pl a a lal lle lean lela eeenienienienienian 


REMINGTON RAND INC., 

DEPT. N-6 BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Please tell tne how I can buy new Remington 
portable typewriter for only $3 down. Also en- 
close your new catalogue. 





Ce OSS eT ee 


| eek 
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HERE'S A CHANCE .. 


days. And 









To Make Your Writing Pay 


Editorial requests for manuscripts are coming in mighty fast these 


active clients, working with accurate, up-to-the-minute 


inside information on market needs are each month cashing thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of my checks. A few of their recently pub- 
lished magazine stories and books are shown here as your guaran- 
tee of the practical value of the same service which is offered toyou. 




















releases, one a first 


é INew Punche erns. Six 





Can You Supply Any Of These Editorial Needs? 


Two October book Here is a brief summary of some of the calls for copy on my desk: 
novel. BOOKS Five prominent New York publishers have asked me to sup- 


Three request high-class mysteries. Four call for Zane Grey type west- 


# i$ or interpretive atmospheric novels. Eight more request outstanding 
2 tH 3 biography and non-fiction on economic, social, political, religious themes. 
4 io Several smooth-papers call for distin- 
' it MAGAZINE FICTION guished modern young love or significant 
“ PY a iS human problem short stories, also for outstanding mystery short stories 
eae gles 5 and short shorts. Seven action-adventure magazines are calling for 
, = novelettes 10-20,000 and shorts to 6000. Eight western magazines need 
HE TELETYPE 20-25,000 word feature novels and 10-15,000 word novelettes, also shorts 
<~\. MURDER AP to 6,000. Ten love story magazines asking for novels 20-30,000, novel- 
-~ » Poe ettes 10-15,000, shorts to 6000. Eleven detective magazines need 20,000 
~ een word novels; also novelettes 10-15,000 and many other detective markets 

pre Ay, want shorts 1000-6000words; several want serials to 60,000. 
i Space does not permit listing the many other current editorial needs 
aT a i covered in my monthly market bulletin of which I will be glad to send 

a ™ you a sample copy. 


ply lending-library type modern romance and risque novels. 


others have asked me to select for them significant realistic 

































RALSTON 
RAMSAY 





Brains of the 


vm mare 
eee 





Just a few of my clients’ October, 
1933, magazine appearances 





AVAIL YOURSELF OF EXPERIENCED 
PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE 


You can cash in on these market opportunities too if you have 
a spark of ability, are willing to really work for success and 
have practical expert guidance. For example, Ralston Ramsey 
of Harmon, N. Y.,is but one of the eight absolutely unknown 
writers to whom I sent checks for first sales during October. 
And what I have done for these writers, and for hundreds of 
others during the last twelve years, I can also do for you. 


Send me one or several manuscripts and I will render a candid 
opinion of their sales possibilities, and if salable, will recommend 
them to editors who have asked me to supply them with such 
material. Should your manuscripts fall short of prevailing edi- 
torial standards, I will help you put them in shape by a thorough 
constructive criticism, revision and replot suggestions. 


My monthly market letter will keep you posted: as to just 
what sort of manuscripts editors are asking me to supply and 
will enable you to produce material for which there is an active 
market demand. 


I charge a reading fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 4000 
words, and 50c per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 words, 
$15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81-100,000 words, $20.00. The 
commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. 
Your work will be handled on straight commission basis as soon 
as $1,000 worth of sales are made through my office. 


Why don’t you let me help you to sell? Send your manu- 


scripts today, or if you have none ready, write for my circular 
and a sample copy of my current market letter. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


Literary Agent 
45 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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COME AND GET IT! 


Here they are... in this issue . . . over 400 up to the 
minute reliable paying markets for all manner and types 
of material. Assembled for you first hand by our own paid 
market representatives in all publishing centers. 


New York . . Nashville . . Detroit .. Des Moines . . Toronto 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


All following addresses New York City 


HE pulp field seems to be spreading 

out with great rapidity, and the news- 

stands are more crowded than ever 
with magazines. It looks as if there ought to 
be an end soon to all illiteracy in this coun- 
try! The people who have heretofore con- 
tented themselves with perusing the pictures, 
will have to read, just to find out what all 
the excitement is about. 

I suppose the new magazines are always 
the most exciting to hear about, so here’s 
that information first: 
¢ The Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
are branching out in three directions in the 
very near future: juvenile, pulp love, and 
pulp detective. These three will be added 
to the four monthly magazines which they 
are now distributing through the Woolworth 
stores, as well as the newsstands. 

Alibi is the name of the detective maga- 
zine, I understand, and Ardent Love of the 


romance magazine. These will be out in an- 
other month or two, and detailed require- 
ments will be forthcoming later. If you are 
interested in either-of these fields, keep an 
eye out for them on the stands and possibly 
at Woolworth’s. 
¢ Tiny Tower is the new Tower juvenile, 
and is edited by Miss Cass. As the name 
indicates, it is for young children, under 
teen age. It will use stories, drawings, cut- 
outs, etc. Unusual ideas for appealing to 
young readers are wanted. Very good rates 
are paid by these magazines. 

Good short love stories — under 2,000 
words in length—seem to be the most diffi- 
cult need to fill for The Illustrated Love 


Magazine, of this same group. They must 
be well written, and must have a clever dra- 
matic twist at the end. No unhappy endings 
wanted, either. Address, as for the others, 
is 55 Fifth Avenue. 
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e Mrs. Rose Wyn has started a string of 
magazines under the name of Periodical 
House. She is the wife of A. A. Wyn, well 
known as the boss of Magazine Publishers. 
But she wants it made clear that the two 
houses are strictly separate in organization ; 
that there is absolutely no connection either 
editorially or financially. Her first magazine 
is a love pulp, name not given out as I col- 
lect these notes. I understand, however, that 
only the glamorous and dramatic romances 
will be used—nothing sexy at all. This will 
probably be on the stands by the time you 
read this report. The address of Periodical 
House is 56 West 45th Street. 

¢ The Twice-a-month Love Book Maga- 
sine, which has just recently appeared on 
the stands in a tricky cover with its picture 
covering both back and front, is reported to 
be a new project of Harold Hersey’s— 
former editor of various strings of maga- 
zines which lasted none too long. This maga- 
zine is apparently using a lot of cheap sec- 
ond-rights stories. It won’t be buying active- 
ly for a while yet. May do so later, if it 
goes over. The address, in case you want to 
know, is Room 2312, 41 West 42nd Street. 
It will come out twice a month. 

¢ International Detective Magazine, 247 
Park Avenue, will shortly have two new 
companion pulps. One is an adventure maga- 
zine. The other is a mystery-supernatural 
publication, the idea following up “The 
Witch’s Tale” which has proved to be so 
popular a radio program. Bob Ament is the 
editor of this group. He pays rather low 
rates—around: a half cent. But there are 
openings for ambitious, new writers who 
want to hit a steady market, and a steady 
market is nothing to be sneezed at, even 
now: Rome wasn’t built in a day, and 
neither are best-selling writers created over 
night ! 

Another low-pay but steady market is 
Golden West Magazine — which Thomas 
Wood is putting out, along with Under- 
world Magazine, at 551 Fifth Avenue, Room 
622. This is a revised Golden West, and 
features romances with a Western setting 
entirely. 

e The new Street and Smith adventure 
monthly: Pete Rice Magazine, is edited by 
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John Nanovic and pays one cent a word on 
acceptance. Break in on the short stories; 
2,000 up to 6,000 words are best. Give the 
impression of thoroughly authentic Western 
atmosphere. Let action be paramount. You 
can use either modern or old-time West. 
Good character writing is helpful here. Ad- 
dress: 79 Seventh Avenue. 
— of the love story magazines 
are branching out with ambitious sched- 
ules of increased output. All-Story Maga- 
sine, which heretofore has been a semi- 
monthly, is now coming out every week. 
This is the Munsey magazine, edited by Miss 
Amita Fairgrieve, at 280 Broadway. 
¢ All-Story lengths run 25,000 words for 
novels, up to 12,000 words for novelettes, 
and around 6,000 words for shorts. Stories 
should be very emotional, with plenty of 
glamour and drama. Are fairly modern in 
tone, but “not too hot,” according to Miss 
Fairgrieve. New writers are paid on publi- 
cation; others, on acceptance. Rates are a 
cent a word and up. 

Miss Mary Gnaedinger, editor of JRo- 
mantic Love Secrets, announces that her 
magazine is now on a twice-a-month basis. 
The address is 60 Murray Street, New York 
City. 

Honeymoon Stories has changed its tune. 
No more sex wanted there. Instead, it will 
use sophisticated stories tinged with glamor- 
ous love. A half cent on publication is the 
rate. Miss Patricia Rogers is the editor. 7 
West 22nd Street is the address. 

The companion magazine, Smart Stories, 
will not be issued just yet, so don’t send in 
any manuscripts for that one. 
¢ Today is the title of the new independent 
national weekly, which Vincent Astor is pub- 
lishing. Raymond Moley is the editor. The 
address is 152 West 42nd Street. The only 
open market here is for short articles on 
political and economic subjects, not over 
2,000 words in length. Payment is on publi- 
cation, and rates vary according to the repu- 
tation of the author. 

Black Book Detective Magazine, has 
changed its policy once again, and now wants 
only novelettes of 24,000 words. Rates are 
by arrangement with the individual author. 








Action-detective type of stories are prefer- 
red. Newsstand Publications, 60 Murray 
Street. 

George T. Eggleston is now editing Uni- 
versity on a monthly basis. 
¢ Thrilling Western is the latest addition to 
the string of pulps that Ned Pines puts out 
at 570 Seventh Avenue. This wants West- 
ern thrillers with swift and exciting action 
and a big climax. Love interest is barred, 
but you can inject a little woman side-in- 
terest. Best lengths are shorts of 5,000 to 
7,000 words; novelettes of 10,000 words, 
and complete novels of 20,000 words. Like 
the rest of this group, the beginning rates 
are low—a half cent a word—but better is 
paid to regular contributors or for well 
known names. They are said to be giving 
pretty fast reports over there at Standard 
Magazines, and though they don’t pay so 
much, to pay that little promptly on accept- 
ance. And that’s something, if you are a 
hand-to-mouth kind of writer. 
¢ Detective has moved its editorial offices 
from 98 Park Place up to 41 East 42nd 
Street. 

W. M. Clayton’s monthly, Rangeland 
Love Stories, will emphasize the love angle 
more strongly than the Western-action. (799 
Broadway is the address.) He is paying on 
publication—about a cent a word. 

Love Adventures (same address and own- 
ership) is not in the market for filler ma- 
terial, snappy sayings, jokes, etc. 

There’s a new department in Redbook, 
“The Cheering Section,” which is open to 
contributions of humorous cartoons and 
jokes and sketches. The address is 230 Park 
Avenue. Good rates. 

Miss Mary L. Elting is the new manag- 
ing editor of Golden Book, 233 Fourth Ave- 
nue. She takes the place of Mrs. Frederica 
P. Field. 

Florence Brobeck is the new editor of 
Woman’s World, 222 West 39th Street. 

Very short true adventure stories—not 
over 1,000 words in length—are wanted by 
Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y. Good 
rates on acceptance. 
¢ Story, 20 East 57th Street, announces a 
short-story contest open to college students. 
First prize of $100 and second prize of 
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$50.00 will be awarded for the best stories 
submitted to the editors (Whit Burnett and 
Martha Foley) before April 15, 1934. The 
contest is open to all students of colleges in 
the United States, but selection by qualified 
judges at the various institutions will limit 
the entries to two from each campus. The 
winning stories will be published. Others of 
unusual merit will be considered for possible 
publication—presumably at the usual, rather 
nominal rates. This magazine, remember, is 
now a monthly and attracting a lot of at- 
tention from the highbrows. 

¢ Esquire, 40 East 34th Street, which 
started out recently as a_ stunning-looking 
quarterly for men, is going to be a monthly. 
High rates are paid for smart masculine— 
viewpoint articles on food, drink, sports; 
for humor and sophisticated essays. 

¢ New Masses will become a weekly pub- 
lication with the opening of 1934, and will 
make several important changes in policy. It 
will pay for contributions. And it will have a 
fulltime, paid staff of editors. The editorial 
section will be larger and more complete. 
Address: 31 East 27th Street. 

Kosmos, subtitled “Dynamic Stories of 
Today,” is looking for short stories under 
2,000 words. The magazine is published in 
Philadelphia—P. O. Box 374. Apparently 
nothing is paid for material, though there 
may be some prizes, 





Panorama is another monthly publication 
with a radical point of view and literary fla- 
vor. This will be edited by Isaac Goldberg 
and Henry T. Schnittkind; address P. O. 
30x 29, Grove Hill Station, Boston, Mass. 
—if you are interested. 

Short Wave Radio is a new monthly pub- 
lication for radio fans. Robert Hertzberg is 
editor, and Louis Martin is the technical di- 
rector. Address is 1123 Broadway. 

The Police Gazette is reported to pay one 
cent a word on publication for material. This 
is better than the other magazines do which 
are published by Mrs. Hersey. Underworld 
stories with a strong sex flavor are wanted. 
480 Lexington Avenue. 

* Drug Topics, a trade magazine published 
at 330 West 42nd Street, is branching out 
from the strictly trade contents and is look- 
ing for mystery stories with a druggist hero 
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and a drug store setting. Lengths may run 
5,000 to 8,000, but stories should be written 
much like a newspaper serial—installments 
of about 1500 words, each with a climactic 
break. Payment at the rate of one to two 
cents a word according to author’s name and 
fame, is made on publication. 

Authors’ Association is the name of a new 
publishing house opening up soon with a 
small list. Clarence Barrie is editor. Officers 
are at 507 Fifth Avenue. 

Another new book publishing firm an- 
nounced is that of Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 
448 Fourth Avenue. They expect to put out 
a list of non-fiction chiefly—books of dis- 
tinctive quality. Mr. Reynalds has been con- 
nected with Harper & Bros. Mr. Hitchcock, 
with Macmillan and with Century Company. 

William Godwin, Inc., 100 Fifth Avenue, 
is contracting for smart, rather sexy modern 
novels—the sort that create a big rental li- 
brary following. Better query before sub- 
mitting book manuscripts. 

Management Methods has changed its 
name to System and Business Management. 
The editor, Normon C. Firth, pays one to 
two cents a word, on acceptance, for short 
articles on office work, profit-making sug- 
gestions, etc. Address: 330 West 42nd 
Street. 

Practically nothing is being bought by 
The Decorative Furnisher, National Cleaner 
and Dyer, The Pet Dealer, Automotive Elec- 
tricity, Postage and Mailbag, The Rudder, 
Beach and Pool. 

Model Airplane News, published by the 
Jay Publishing Company, 125 West 45th 
Street, is buying very little and suggests that 
you query them first before submitting man- 
uscripts. 

Motorboat uses articles of interest to prac- 
tical boat owners, actual cruise experiences, 
stories, etc. Rates vary from a half cent 
up to three cents a word, Address: 63 Beek- 
man Street. 

William J. Healy is putting out a new 
financial weekly, called Securities, which is 
due to appear soon. Offices: 130 Beaver 
Street. 

Sportswear Magazine, 1170 Broadway, 
seems to have gone out of business. 

Nothing but staff-written material is be- 


ing used by Geyer’s Stationer and The Gift 
and Art Shop, 260 Fifth Avenue. 

Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, is 
not in the market for outside contributions. 
The Grade Teacher, 425 Fourth Avenue, is 
overstocked. School Management, 114 East 
32nd Street, pays one dollar each, on publi- 
cation, for brief departmental items not 
more than 200 words in length. 

One cent on publication is paid by Metro- 
nome, 113 West 57th Street, for articles of 
1,000 to 1,500 words on playing musical in- 
struments, organizing orchestra, etc. These 
must be instructive and practical. D. K. An- 
trim is the editor. 

The fiction field seems to be more prom- 
ising, more open to fresh vistas of sales, than 
does the trade field at present. Still, the 
writer with something new and fresh to say 
? ‘ala, in the latter group. So—good 
uck ! 


Nashville Market Letter 


(All following addresses Nashville, Tenn.) 





N the shadow of the only reproduction 
of the Parthenon and in the midst of a 
new and optimistic South, Nashville 
carries its reputation as a literary center 
lightly. All the editors I saw said in effect: 

“We'll gladly go through miles of dross 
to find a little gold.” 
¢ The Challenge is a paper for young peo- 
ple and adults, about seventeen years of age 
and up. They want stories that appeal to 
both boy and girl interests. Adventure 
stories are welcomed. Wallace Greene, asso- 
ciate editor, states the paper’s requirements 
thus: 

“We like stories with plenty of action, vigorous, 
clean, wholesome, but we do not want them to de- 
scend to blood and thunder thrillers. A competent 
writer should be able to hold to these things with- 
out resorting to dime novel tactics.” 

e Seasonal stories must reach the office at 
least three months in advance. Twenty-five 
hundred words is the preferred length, but 
stories from 2,000 to 3,000 words can be 
used. They are overstocked with serials for 
the next six months. After that time they 
will be glad for submissions, and a query is 
appreciated, accompanied by a synopsis of 
the serial. 

(Continued to page 51) 
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O you want a very interesting way 
D of obtaining a steady income at 

home? Do you wish to be in con- 
tact with the most congenial editors there are 
while obtaining it? Are you original? Have 
you the knack of rhyming? And are you 
persistent ? 

If you can answer these questions affirma- 
tively, you, in short, are the person greeting 
card editors have been searching for lo! 
these many years! 

From a recent survey of over fifty markets 
it would seem that the greeting card industry 
is recovering from the severe setback it re- 
ceived during the latter part of 1931 and 
early 1932. Editors are loosening up a little 
and I find my sales record mounting just a 
little higher each month. Editors, however, 
have learned their lesson. They are buying 
only exceptional material. Gone are the days 


Greeting Card Verse 


Writing And Selling It 


THE GREETING CARD VERSE WRITER AT HOME 






“cheer” and 


when a writer could rhyme 
“year” and get a check for his trouble. New 
rhymes and ideas bring in the fifty cents a 
line nowdays! 

The would-be verse writer is naturally 
interested in both the technique of sentiment 
writing and the market information and I 
have, therefore, divided my article into two 
parts—Technique and General Information. 


I. TECHNIQUE 

Contrary to popular opinion, greeting card 
verse has a highly specialized technique, just 
as the short story and the novel, and it must 
be mastered before you can settle down to a 
good steady string of sales. 

One editor of twenty-five years experience 
ventures the opinion that there are more 
fine poets and poetesses in the country than 
writers of salable sentiments! 
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Greeting card verse must have a definite 
swing to it and above all, the rhyme must 
be perfect. Sincere, natural verse is de- 
manded—not trite, and not too flowery— 
but warm and sincere. Flowery verse is one 
of the major taboos of editors. Simple, 
sincere sentiments ring the bell every time. 


On the other hand, editors seem to be 
recovering from the old idea that a verse 
must be written down to the public. And 
rightly so. The I. Q. of the men and women 
comprising this great nation of ours is not 
so low that they cannot understand a clever- 
ly-written four line sentiment ! 


VOID all limiting words such as I, me, 

my, our, us, we, they, mine, wherever 
possible. They greatly limit the sale of a 
verse. This applies to family and relation 
verse as well, although limited verse, if well 
written, finds a ready sale in both the gen- 
eral and family group. The demand, how- 
ever, is for more general verse. An example 
of a general verse is given below: 


Greetings and fashions 
Change every year 
But this grand old wish 
Grows more sincere: 
Happy Brirtupay! 


You will note that the verse can be sent 
from an individual to a group or vice-versa. 


Let each verse contain but one idea and 
keep the idea clear! Each verse should have 
an interesting first line and should gradually 
work up to a:climax, contained in the last 
line. This is the line the Editors refer to as 
the “punch line.” Work up your verse much 
in the manner you would a short short story. 
If you can work in a little suspence, so much 
the better. 


Humor sells well in all verse with the 
exceptional of Sympathy verse. Many 
editors give first consideration to sentiments 
with a twist of humor. Birthday verses 
especially provide a good field for humorous 
lines. Novelties provide another field. 


And here’s a good thing to remember in 
connection with humor: Advice given in a 
sentiment must always be given humorously! 
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Christmas and New Year verses naturally 
enjoy the largest sale. The everyday group 
comes next and includes birthdays, illness, 
friendship, baby anniversary, congratulation 
and specials such as We Have Moved, We’re 
Having A Party, Religious bouquets, Success 
In New Venture, etc. Other Seasonal greet- 
ings beside Christmas and New Year are 
Graduation, Easter, Valentine, Father’s Day, 
Mother’s Day, Hallowe’en and Thanksgiving. 
It does not pay, however, to write Hallo- 
we’en or Thanksgiving verse unless specifi- 
cally requested to do so. 


I have prepared the following list of help- 
ful hints and they have all been taken from 
letters received from various editors. They 
provide a very useful scale in judging a senti- 
ment. Some of the editorial comments I 
received are slightly below the belt but 
they’re helpful nevertheless. 


1. Don’t use the “cheer” and “year” rhyme 
scheme; any verse so written is always trite. 

2. Don’t write so many verses that have such a 
small sale, such as Twins’ Birthday, We Have 
Moved, Come To Our Party, etc. 

3. I’m nertz about six of these eight line specials, 
Mr. Gilbert, but I just can’t put out $24.00 
for them. Can’t you condense ’em? 

4. Please don’t write about any more “sunlit 
pathways.” My vacation is still eight months 
off ! 

5. Try and use words that will make each line 
approximately the same length in print. 

6. Try scanning the verses I have indicated in 
this set; they don’t seem to flow naturally. 

7. In prose sentinients it is a rule that words that 
are not intended to rhyme, such as “success” 
aud “happiness,” should not be used so close 
together. 

8. Don’t use the word “galore.” It’s my major 
taboo! 

9. Inject a Dempsey punch into the last line of 
each of these sentiments and mail ’em back 
to me! 

10. Hurray for a guy with the courage of his 
convictions: I always did want to buy a verse 
with “Hell” in it! 

11. I like this set but am forced to return it as 
our family verse should not make any men- 
tion of Mother, Father, Brother, Sister, etc. 
Make them more general, please! 

12. Your rhyme seems rather forced. 

13. Your first lines leave me cold! 

14. Every verse in this set contains some hack- 
neyed phrase that is out of favor now. I have 
indicated them. 

15. Are you Little Lord Fauntleroy? Don’t make 
your verses so sticky! 

16. This isn’t a sympathy verse; it’s a birthday. 
Make it humorous! 

17. This sympathy verse evokes more sympathy 

from me than the death of my Mother-in-law! 
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Don’t make it so dreary. Lighten it up a 
little. The person it’s going to will have 
enough grief when he receives it. The verse 
is supposed to lighten his load a little! 

18. This idea is an old one. 

19. This verse has a whole flock of ideas; we 
only want ONE to a verse! 

20. Dignified verses are our best sellers. (This 
from The Keating Company). 

21. We want “happy” verse, not too breezy, not 
too dignified. (This from The Buzza Com- 
pany). 

22. Boil this set down. As it is now, all I can 
offer you for it is consideration! 

23. Retype these verses before their next trip out. 

24. Please, please, please use a darker typewriter 
ribbon ! 


II. GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Most greeting card companies pay fifty 
cents a line for verse and some pay as much 
as a dollar a line to experienced writers. 
There are a number of firms, however, that 
pay twenty-five cents per line, and don’t get 
the idea that their standards of verse are 
any lower because their payment is. They 
demand fine writing, too! 

Novelties go well with the majority of the 
greeting card companies and bring all the 
way from $1.00 to $5.00, depending on their 
value. A few of the twenty-five-cent-a-line 
firms do not publish novelties, but all the 
“big” companies do. 

Verses should be typed separately on slips 
of paper small enough to fit comfortably in 
the envelope without folding. In the upper 
left-hand corner of the slip type your name 
and address. In the upper right-hand corner 
type your private “key” verse number. Some 
numbering method of your verses is just 
about essential, as most editors buy by num- 
ber. Thus, you may receive a letter from 
an editor stating: “I am enclosing our check 
for $8.00 in payment for verses 22-8, 46-1, 
20-4, and 16-9.” 


I type my verses on slips of paper 3”x5” 
and keep them in sets of ten. Thus, the first 
verse in set number twenty is numbered 
20-1, the second 20-2, up to 20-10. Filed 
with the carbon copies in my case, I keep a 
record of each set on a slip the same size as 
the verse slips. Thus, the slip immediately 
preceding set twenty in my filing case may 
look like this: 








Set No. 20 Everydays Written 7/22/33 
Bromfield: 7/23/33 — 8/ 4/33 $4.00 
Rust Craft: 8/ 6/33 — 8/16/33 (Try again) 
Pollak: 8/16/33 — 9/14/33 $2.50 
Buzza: 9/15/33 — 9/30/33 $4.00 
Gibson: 10/ 3/33 — 


Using this method it is possible to tell at 
any time just where a set is and how much 
has been realized on it. There may be other 
filing systems that require less work, but I 
find mine very practical. 

As a verse is sold, I transfer it to my 
“Sold” file, first noting thereon to whom it 
was sold, the amount and the date. I then 
replace each verse sold from the original 
set with a new verse. By doing this each 
set always contains ten verses and after a 
few months of fairly good sales, it is practi- 
cally a new set and ready to begin the rounds 
again. 

I send out my verses in sets of ten as 
most editors prefer considering that amount 
at one submission. | mail out verses to each 
buying editor on the average of two times 
a week and have at times sent new batches 
daily. It does not pay, however, to mail set 
after set to an editor who holds them for 
a month or so before buying, as he merely 
judges one of your verses against another, 
and in the final analysis your sale for five 
sets is no greater than your sale for two 
would possibly have been. By this I mean: 
DO NOT FURNISH AN EDITOR 
WITH TOO GREAT AN AMOUNT OF 
MATERIAL AT ONE TIME IF YOU 
FIND HIM SLOW! Rather, if he holds 
your verses unduly, wait until you receive 
either a rejection or a check before mailing 
the next set. Experience will show that | 
am right! 

Much has been said pro and con regarding 
tracing editors who hold verses unduly. I 
have evolved a tracing system that has 
proven very satisfactory. Tracing an editor 
for a manuscript he is holding is a ticklish 
business at best. 

I send out a tracer one month to the day 
after I mail a set that has not been returned. 
If I receive no reply, I trace regularly there- 
after every ten days. Be sure to mention in 
your first letter the fact that it is all right 
with you if your verses are being held for 
consideration. Stress the “lost in the mail” 
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idea. Cry on his shoulder and picture your- 
self as anxiously waiting for that elusive 
check or some word regarding the set. BUT 
—and the “but” is a big one !—don’t carry it 
too far! The June 1933 copy of WriTEr’s 
DiceEst carried the most helpful and instruc- 
tive article on tracing that has ever come 
to my attention and it has netted me a flock 
of dollars I would not otherwise have gained. 
This issue also includes the cliché article 
telling how to avoid them; the cliché is any 
writer’s most dangerous trap. 

Until you become known to an editor 
it is advisable to write a friendly letter with 
the submission of your verses, stating you 
have sold to other companies, (if you have), 
and would like to sell him, too. At the same 
time you might request any information as 
to his needs that he might desire to give you. 
After you become known, of course, this is 
not necessary. 

I always submit an inquiry to a new or 
doubtful market before submitting verses. 

The envelopes I use for mailing my sets 
are the regular correspondence size and the 
return envelope, which is enclosed, is just 
a size smaller and fits comfortably with- 
out being folded. Both sizes can be pro- 
cured at Woolworths and sell at five cents 
for the package of 25. 

Greeting card editors are wonderful peo- 
ple to deal with if they feel you are sincerely 
trying to write the type of stuff they want. 
They will go to the trouble to train you 
you to write acceptable verse; they will 
keep you informed of their needs; they 
will criticize your verse and encourage you 
and will pay double for verse they partic- 
ularly like. 

All in all, verse writing is a very profit- 
able experience for a writer and those two, 
four, six and eight dollar checks come in 
very handy while you are writing that great 
American novel. With apologizes to Mae 
West, “why doncha try it some time?” 


Reliable Greeting Card Verse 
Markets 


ACC means payment on acceptance. 
(From a recent survey, the information 
given below should be correct; however, due 
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to the NRA Greeting Card Code it might 
be changed slightly). 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. F. W. 
Rust, President and Editor. Easter and 
Valentine verse especially at the present time, 
but any verse is considered. (This is one 
place where a writer can sell Thanksgiving 
verse). 50c, ACC. 

The Buzsa Company, Craftacres, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. Roger J. Lewis, Editor. Any 
type of verse is considered, but good re- 
lative verse for all occasions particularly 


desired. Slow. 50c line, ACC. 


Buzza-Cardozo, 2606 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles, Cal. R. N. Cardozo, Editor. Par- 
ticularly humorous birthdays. Also unusual 
verses for any occasion, but they must be 
different. 50c line, ACC. 


P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Ill. R. 
H. Hill, Editor. Ready for Christmas and 
New Year December first. 50c line, ACC. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. In the market for 
Christmas and New Year, general and rela- 
tion. 50c line, ACC. 

George C. Whitney Company, 67 Union 
Street, Worcester, Mass. Donald D. Sim- 
onds, Editor. Unusually clever valentines 
and Everydays, Christmas, etc. 50c line, 
ACC. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Avenue, and 
Walnut at 26th, Kansas City, Mo. C. C. 
Culp, Editor. Building their Christmas and 
New Year lines at the present. 50c line, ACC. 

The Paramount Line, (Published by the 
Japanese Wood Novelty Company, 109 Sum- 
mer Street, Providence, R. I.). Theo. Mark- 
off, Editor. At present considering Christ- 
mas and New Year. 25c to 50c line, ACC. 

R. R. Heywood Company, 263 Ninth Ave- 
nue, New York. L. Wright, Editor. Birth- 
days and Convalescent. 50c line about one 
week after ACC. 

The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, 
Brookline Village, Mass. W. M. Beach, 
Editor. Everydays of all kinds now, but fine 
writing is demanded. Novelties go well here. 
50c line, ACC. 

(Continued to page 29) 
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Easy Money 


By Jack WoopForp 






Author of “Trrat AND Error,” and thirteen other published books, as well as some two 
thousand short stories published in over two hundred publications in this country and England. 
So help us. Woodford recently spent some time in New York looking over the current market 
situation. His conclusions are diverting, whether or not you agree with them. 


“The minute, each evening, that Flor- 
ence got out what she called her ‘Bye-bye 
step-in set,’ she began to feel a sense of 
lift. 

“This set consisted in a silk brassiere 
and panties of peach colored crepe de 
chine. A pair of ‘Boulevard Color’ silk 
stockings went with the set. The brassiere 
and panties had cost Florence ten dollars, 
and the stockings three. This was a great 
deal more than she really could afford to 
pay for such things, so the Bye-bye set 
was never worn during the day, but only 
when she went out at night. 

“After putting herself into the exciting 
underwear, and nicely adjusting the seams 
in the stockings, Florence put back on the 
outer clothing that she had worn all day 
downtown. With the possible exception 
of the stockings, the average observer 
would not have noticed any change in 
Florence outwardly, as between her ap- 
pearance when she returned home from 
work and her appearance now that she was 
ready to go out. 

“As a matter of fact, there was a great 
subjective difference. Attired in superla- 
tive underwear, she felt ready for adven- 
ture.” 


ELL, what are those two hun- 
dred words? Three guesses. 
Give upP 

They are the opening two hundred words 
to what is known as a circulating library sex 
novel. They are from a successful one that 
sold to motion pictures. 

Off hand you would have said, would you 
not, that they were the opening paragraphs 
to a short story. And that, apparently, is 
what the publishers who go in for circulat- 
ing library circulations want. . . . Novels 


that skip, hop and jump along in much the 
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same tempo and rapid rate of development 
that the short story usually has. 

The formula behind the novel is simple. 
It is the story of a boy and girl who married 
because of sex attraction, and were divorced 
because when that interest wore off between 
them there was nothing left upon which to 
base a marriage. After the divorce they both 
circulated for a year or so; met again, fell 
in love in a new way, and remarried with, at 
least theoretically, something between them 
upon which a successful marriage might be 
founded. 

That is the way the formula was worked 
out in the sex novel version. 


N a slick paper version the divorce would 
have to be omitted; the boy and girl 
would be led into a hasty marriage through 
sex attraction only, but one would not, on 
most slick paper, call it that. One would 
write vaguely of “superficial glitter,” etc. ... 
and in the end, after the girl, or the boy, or 
both, had almost wrecked the marriage 
through clinging to glitter and other vague 
things symbolizing their sex interest in each 
other, they would draw back from the preci- 
pice, after the girl had kissed a count, a very 
naughty one, or the boy had been pawed by 
an actress, and the near catastrophe theoreti- 
cally involved would sober them both, and 
they would settle down to what is thought to 
be the Right Sort of marriage in America. 
The same story, in a sex magazine version, 
would be handled much as in the slick paper 
version, except that the girl would enter into 
much deeper complications with the count, 
and the boy would go entirely A. W. O. L. 
with the actress. 
Nine out of ten love stories can be used 
that way: made into pulp paper or slick 
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paper love stories; into short sex stories, or 
into circulating library sex novels. The 
question is, which of the various things that 
can be done with the idea to do according to 
the present condition of the magazine and 
book market ? 

If this story were to be for a slick paper 
magazine the implications would have to be 
much softened and glozed over. The first 
two hundred words might then go somewhat 
like this: 


sé 


. . . It seemed to be a monotonous, 
deadly circle in whose orbit Florence 
swung daily except Sunday; and, 
lately, Saturday. At first the extra day 
holiday had seemed a pleasant thing to 
contemplate; but with it had come de- 
creasing income. Where to go, what to do 
without money ? 


“Her room was an impersonal place 
which she had never succeeded in warm- 
ing by her presence to a degree which 
made it feel homelike. She was lonesome. 
She was blue. She was distressed by that 
most minatory of all feminine phobias; 
Nothing to Wear! 


“.. . Well, anyway, she remembered, 
even if she had to wear the same outer 
things she could at least put on what she 
called the ‘Bye-bye’ set . consisting in 
a pretty silk brassiere and other dainty 
underthings which somehow, when she 
felt them next to her skin, gave her a 
sense of buoyance and well being. 


“She could not stay all alone again in 
the room; yet, too, she could not lose her- 
self, as most of her fellow workers did 
after hours, in the obviousness of cheap 
dance halls and dates with men who were 
merely males, and who meant nothing be- 
yond that; seemed not even to want to 
mean anything beyond that.” 


DIGEST 


... And then, in the next two hundred 
words, enters the male who is the concomi- 
tant of the girl who can’t bring herself to 
date cheaply, and soon... 


For a sex story magazine (and I have 
sold hundreds) this same thing would go 
something like the following: (Unless your 
editor of this pussyfooting magazine censors 
it because his Peoria subscribers want to 
write sex stories without studying them) 

“Stripped to the skin, warm and pink white, soft 
and slightly dampish, like a peeled willow twig, 
Florence bent over and took up the brassiere which 
was part of her ‘Bye-Bye’ step in set. She ad- 
justed the wispy pink thing over perfectly de- 
veloped breasts. Giggled; surveyed herself in the 
mirror thus. Just to touch her Bye-Bye set gave 
her a sense of lift. 


She put on the panties; brief, pink smooth; 
but not so smooth as her young flesh. Thus clad 
she sat down upon the floor in a pose almost 
childish. She pulled on a pair of ‘Boulevard Color’ 
silk stockings that went with the set. The brassiere 
and panties had cost Florence ten dollars, and the 
stockings three. This was a great deal more than 
she really could afford to pay for such things, 
so the bye-bye set was never worn during the day, 
but only when she went out at night. 

“After putting herself into the exciting under- 
wear, which always made her feel naughty and 
warmish in an exciting way, she carefully ad- 
justed the seams in the stockings; observing, while 
she did so—with total approbation—the perfect 
curves of slender, milk white limbs swelling into 
narrow, boyish young thighs.” 


HAT are the chances of selling such 
a story in the event that you put it 
into one of the forms outlined ? 


Well, in the first instance, if you write it 
into a sex novel you will have available one 
of the most vigorous of the new markets 
open to writers the circulating library 
sex novel market. During the past two or 
three years it has been growing by leaps and 
bounds; it now nets a steady income to a 
great many writers who formerly contributed 
almost exclusively to the sex magazines. A 
list of these publishers is appended to this 
article. 

If you put the story into the second form, 
the slick paper form, you run into the great- 
est competition possible, and a market that 
is declining still, since the circulating library 
sex novels have cut deeply into the magazine 
market. 
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If you put it into the third form you will 
have your greatest chance for selling it. Es- 
pecially if you write it briefly, swiftly and 
obviously, without troubling about charac- 
terization or story much, and being sure only 
that you include plenty of soft, white flesh 
and at least one vividly daring situation, 
much more daring than those used up to a 
year or so ago in the sex magazine field. 


N circulating library quarters no books 
sell so well and so steadily as what are 
called sex novels. I have during the past 
three or four years carefully watched the 
growth of this business; during that time I 
have visited a number of cities in various 
states. I go into the circulating libraries and 
not only talk to the attendants but watch 
while they wait on their trade. Sex novels 
are read by every imaginable type of reader. 
Middle aged, repressed looking old ladies are 
by far the best customers for such novels; 
next come middle aged men; and after that 
boys and girls of high school age. We are 
not, by the way, here concerned with matters 
of morality. We are concerned with the 
merchandising of prose. 


During the past few months a number ot 
the best writers of sex stories in the United 
States have gone into the sex novel field, 
and are readily obtaining contracts from pub- 
lishers in that field which give them a sta- 
bility of income which ought, in the near 
future, to work toward greater freedom from 
financial cares than writers usually enjoy. 
Among those who have recently signed such 
contracts are such outstanding writers of 
high grade sex material as Peggy Gaddis and 
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Alan Williams, recently signed on by Wil- 
liam Godwin and Company, the most pro- 
gressive of the new circulating library pub- 
lishers. 

Sex novels can nowadays be far more out- 
spoken as to intimate matters than sex story 
magazines ever were or ever could be. About 
six months ago most of the sex magazines 
in this country got into financial difficulties 
through the loss of readers, due to the fact 
that a habitual reader of sex material could, 
for three cents, rent and read a sex novel 
twice as frank as any of the material to be 
found in a twenty-five cent sex magazine. 

The sex magazines are now, however, 
staging a pretty healthy comeback; but 
nearly all of their old contributors are gone 
and cannot be wooed back since they have 
turned to the far more lucrative writing of 
sex books. 

This leaves the new sex magazine field 
wide open to the beginning writer. It is, cur- 
rently, the easiest market of which I know 
for a new writer. 

Sex magazine editors are having the devil 
of a time getting material, with most of their 
old contributors busy writing books, and 
their new contributors unfamiliar with the 
new requirements of sex magazines. 


OUNGQ’S Magazine, the oldest and cer- 
tainly the best of the sex magazines, sus- 
pended publication recently; and Breezy 
Stories Magazine (now combined with 
Young’s), published also by the C. H. 
Young Publishing Company, has recently 
undergone a complete change. Most of the 
sex magazines are now using a great deal 
more of what they are pleased to call “art 
work” than formerly. These snappy pictures 
are a great help in competing with the very 
forthright circulating library sex novels 
which have no pictures except prose ones. 
In the past, the average sex magazine 
story contained a sound story, with the sex- 
ual acrobatics only incidental; quite the re- 
verse is true of the current sex magazines. 
The boudoir acrobatics are the whole thing, 
and the story is secondary. 


OWARD this sort of writing, naturally, 
only few beginning writers wish to turn 
their gifts; most of them (the writers, not 
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their gifts) pester the Saturday Evening 
Post, or yearn to decorate the pages of Harp- 
er’s Magazine with flossy prose. For this 
reason the competition in sex magazine quar- 
ters is remarkably low, since they not only 
fail to attract amateur writers, but are no 
longer holding their older contributors. 

I know one man who, for years, wrote 
mountainous quantities of sex stories. When 
the depression hit, this market went all to 
pieces ; he turned to sex books. He now has 
a contract with a circulating library sex book 
publisher for six sex novels a year, each 
alternate one under his own name, the other 
under a pseudonym. Once this man made as 
much writing sex stories as a clever receiver 
in bankruptcy for a state bank might make 
out of its liquidation; the man now makes 
about two-thirds that much with sex novels 
and does half as much work. 

A lot of the present day successful Big 
Name writers started in the sex magazine 
field. The old files of Ten Story Book and 
Young’s Magazine contain an astonishing 
number of these names. I could list some 
here that would surprise you; but such a 
listing would probably enrage the authors 
concerned, since not all of them omit to take 
themselves too seriously nowadays. If you 
are really curious, however, drop a note to 
Harry Stephen Keeler, editor of Ten Story 
Book at Chicago about the matter. Mr. 
Keeler is the natural literary heir of Edgar 
Wallace, and he also edits what is now the 
most entertaining of all the sex magazines. 

As a matter of fact, most of the story 
formulas used in slick paper magazines have 
been used in the past, and in the future prob- 
ably will be used in sex magazines. There is 
little fundamental difference in formula; the 
difference is entirely in treatment. 


HE difference between the formulas as 
used in a sex story, a slick paper story 
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The formula of the circulating library sex novel: 
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or a sex novel can perhaps even more clearly 
be seen by comparison with different types 
of stage productions. 

The sex short story (of today) is much 
like the contemporary burlesque show. In 
such a burlesque show the “routine” is 
merely an excuse for the contortions of the 
females involved in it. 

In musical comedy, which compares with 
its wisecracking superficial glitter with the 
slick paper story, there are valid “laughs,” 
really good “gags” and other well thought 
out, if superficial clevernesses which actually 
do provide a little something in addition to 
what most of the customers really went to 
see the show for. 

In a problem play, which might correspond 
to the sex novel, the reader is worked up to 
an emotional intensity which, to the imagi- 
native patron of drama or the novel, makes 
the sex content much sharper and affecting ; 
so sharp, in fact, that it would all but kill 
the average burlesque show patron if he 
could really apprehend its deeper implica- 
tions; which, fortunately, he cannot. 

It is very easy to write sex stories. All 
that is needed, for the type of sex story cur- 
rently in vogue, is a sex situation, thinly ex- 
cused by some color of story. In the sex 
novel market new writers are welcomed and 
new scripts eagerly and hopefully read; be- 
cause many established writers will not write 
sex material, and many beginning writers 
also would prefer to write something else. 
Here we have, of course, a problem in moral 
casuistry which is not really our business. 
Far from a sex novel or story hurting an 
author’s reputation, usually quite the reverse 
is true. It may hurt his reputation with 
pious half wits who buy few magazines and 
books anyway, but it will increase his circle 
of readers, especially if there is a furore of 
any sort over a sex book thought to be too 
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courtship, marriage, cuckhold, divorce, courtship. 
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naughty by the various 100 per centers who 
censor them. 

Entirely disregarding the ethics involved 
—ethics being too deep for my naive com- 
prehension—and remembering that it is these 
same ethics that have most of the eastern 
book publishers and many of the magazine 
publishers in the red, the fact remains that 
a beginning writer’s best bet for quick sales 
and quick publication is through the writing 
of sex magazine short stories or novels. The 
latter being the hardest to do, naturally, for 
a beginner, because they are much longer. 

In the fifteen years I have been writing I 
have never known a time when it was so 
easy for a beginning writer to get into print 
as now. When I started writing I began on 
sex magazines, with terrific competition 
from regular sex story writers who knew 
precisely what to do. Now these regulars 
are most of them turning their attention to 
other channels, and sex magazine editors are 
yelping for copy. 

Up to about five years ago, four men and 
one woman wrote thirty percent of all the 
sex stories published in sex story magazines 
—all five of these writers now have turned 
their attention to other channels. I can hard- 
ly go into their private business affairs and 
concerns here; but you can accept my word 
for it if you like, and if you don’t neither 
one of us will lose anything. 

There is appended a list of sex magazine 
markets now wide open; and also a list of 
the publishers who will consider full length 
sex novels. 

I believe it to be a fact that not one out 
of a hundred beginning writers who think 
they can write for slick paper magazines and 
for conventional book publishers is really 
able to do it. And I know it to be a fact 
that almost any beginning writer, if he con- 
centrates for a few months on sex stories, 
can sell them—they are, in most cases, the 
one thing (except short syndicate material ) 
that he can hope to sell before he has gone 
through a number of years’ experience as a 
writer. That was true fifteen years ago, and 
it is even more true today. 

Circulating Library Book Publishers 


E. J. Clode, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


Vanguard Press, 100 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Wm. Godwin, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Alfred H. King, 432 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Macaulay Co., 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 449 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

Julian Messner, 150 W. 58th Street, New 
York City. 

Carlyle House, 307 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City—in the market. 


Sex Magazines 

New York Nights and French Night Life Stories, 
both by Bow-Man Publishing Co., at 127 West 
14th Street, New York. N. Y. Editor. Joseph 
Mann. These are comparatively new, but have 
taken hold rather well. Don’t be afraid to describe 
situations. Both use shorts of 3.000 words and 3 
part novelettes up to 10,000 words. Same type for 
both, except that latter has French setting. 

Rasberries, 185 Bleeker Street, New York, New 
York. Almost a closed market. 

Squawkies, 1027 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. Almost a closed market. 

Follies, 1027 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. Almost a closed market. 

Paris Nights, Shade, 1008 W. York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Plenty of Sex, like Breezy. 
Short Stories, 3,000 words, French background. 

Paris Gayety, Shade, 1008 W. York Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. More sex with illustrations. 
Short Stories, 3,000 words, French background. 

Zippy, Shade, 1008 W. York St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Shorts up to 5,000 words. Better polish. 

Broadway Follies, White Way Publications, Inc., 
23 E. 4th St., New York City. 3 part Novelettes, 
and shorts up to 2500 words. 

French Frolics, Artvision Publishing Co. Inc., 
125 West 45th St., New York City, New York. 
Short Stories, 3,000 words, French background. 

French Stories, French Stories Publications, Inc. 
Closed market. Wilmington, Delaware. Short 
stories, 3,000 words, French background. 

Broadway Nightlife, Paris Follies, Streets of 
Paris, all three Bill Publishing Co., 41 E. 42nd St. 
New York City. Only in short stories of 2 or 3,000 
words. 

Wild Cherries, Publication Service Syndicate, 
Inc., 145 West 45th St., New York City. Gags, 
Jokes, Short stories. 

Honeymoon Tales, Honeymoon Tales Publish- 
ing Co., 7 W. 22nd St., New York City. Not very 
sexy. Short stories up to 2,500 words. 

Breezy Stories (combined with Young’s), 55 
West 3rd Street, New York City. Editor, and 
Cashel Pomeroy. This is the best of the sex maga- 
zines, and demands a story in addition to sex in- 

(Continued to page 49) 











I Begin Again 


By H. Breprorp-JONEs 


Author of fiction in every major pulp magazine. 


In the late twenties H. Bedford-Jones was 
selling better than a half million words a 
year at better than two cents a word. Occa- 
sionally he went over the million mark dur- 
ing the course of a single year. 

As William Wallace Cook in his heyday 
was known as the deforester of Canada, so 
H. Bedford-Jones followed in his tracks as 
the best paid, and most widely read pulp 
paper writer. Then, one day, it was some 
time after October ’29, Mr. Jones found his 
markets slipping away. This magazine chain 
went into bankruptcy, that one suspended. 
Rates took a sickening dive. Overbought 
magazines stopped buying until they had 
used up their surplus. New pulp paper mag- 
zines turned to reprints. And the decade 
old editorial fad for H. Bedford-Jones 
wavered. 

One day America’s highest paid pulpateer 
and most prolific fiction writer found him- 
self without an order in his workshop. Hu- 
manly enough he was pretty mad about it; 
but it was only when he received several 
rejections that the human fiction factory 
that is Bedford-Jones stopped short and 
took an accounting. He started over again. 
And the champ came back. 

Today Jones is still America’s highest 
paid and most sought after pulpateer. What 
Jones did in the breathing spell between his 
rejections and his re-birth as a_ big-time 
seller of a pulp story a week is told in this 
article. What Jones had to do to re-estab- 
lish himself again with editors, all of us must 
do to sell—Ed. 





E live by learning — we writers. 
In the course of twenty-odd years 
I have written a lot of stories and 
have earned a good deal of money by them. 
But only within the past year have I really 
learned how very little I actually knew 
about my own business. This past year of 

















stress, which hit the fiction factory just as 
hard as it hit every line of work, taught me 
a lot. 


In the “good old days” I had little worry 
about selling a story, and it was never re- 
written—or hardly ever. It was not always 
a good story; frequently it was pretty bad, 
but anything seemed to go if it had the 
verve and enthusiasm to carry it across the 
line. 


Then all this changed. Prices fell. Compe- 
tition became cut-throat. The best of friends 
fell out if one cut into another’s market. 
Fiction writers fell by the wayside on every 
road, as did the magazines, and to scratch a 
bare living at the good old game put a strain 
and a second mortgage on the fiction fac- 
tory. To sell stories became a problem, at 
any price. 


Top-notchers were selling at a cent a word 
and glad to get it. This was a hard blow 
and threatened to bust the whole market. 
There was the situation to meet. Yesterday 
I sold a story to a pulp magazine for over 
four cents a word. Why and how? I do not 
state the fact boastfully; heaven forbid! 
Rather, while it does hold a certain satisfac- 

















tion, it also shows that I have learned a 
little about my own business, and may pass 
on some of this education to others. 


OU see, I had been pretty self-satisfied. 

Practically everything I wrote made a 
sale, and naturally, after twenty-odd years, 
[ thought the market was a sure thing. Then 
came the drop—and believe me, brethren, 
it was a drop! For the third time in twelve 
years, I was wiped out clean and starting 
from scratch. 

Starting—I mean just that. Having to 
face the thing squarely, 1 did so and took 
my medicine. My work was careless. It was 
shiftless, even. I was getting stale on plots. 
Some editors claimed I was written out. 
Keeping up with a million or so words a 
year was too much of a strain, they said; 
and they were right. I did not argue all 
this. I admitted it, realized it, and went 
back twenty years to learn my business all 
over. 

When we face the survival of the fittest, 
we start with elemental principles. 

My first task was to go out after new 
markets, break into new fields, do the sort of 
stories I had never thought I could do. That 
is, widen the output of the factory, and at 
the same time keep up with the old custom- 
ers—a hard task. To do it, I laid down cer- 
tain rules for the factory, about as follows: 

First, cut down the output. Second, write 
every story twice instead of once; three 
times if possible. Third, learn the business 
of writing all over and inject a new style 
and fresh stuff into it. In other words, 
teach an old dog new tricks. No more easy 
money; it had to be earned. The factory 
had to produce better stuff at lower prices. 

The third rule was the hardest to put into 
practise. As every writer knows, a manu- 
script when finished looks perfect ; one must 
lay it by a little time before rewriting, to 
let the faults appear. But I was not looking 
for faults. I had to make a complete revis- 
ion, and heighten the plot-interest as well. 
Hitherto I had managed to get by without 
much plot, and without any particular wom- 
en characters. I resolved to make a woman 
prominent in each story. 

So, like every beginner, I started to pro- 
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duce manuscripts, dropping the old idea of 
selling everything that was turned out. It 
was a disheartening process. Stories of every 
odd kind were produced, new types were 
invented, fresh fields attacked. The rejec- 
tions piled up. Gradually, however, the re- 
vision process became clearer. For example: 

One story was entirely dependent for ef- 
fect upon a certain paragraph. It ran like 
this: 


“The telephone was in the bedroom, 


and I started to put in the call. As I 
reached for the instrument, something 


singular arrested my attention. What it 

was, [ could not at first determine. A 

sensation of sudden horror caught at me 

and held me motionless. Something about 
the telephone itself, a singular scent in 
the air, a whiff of violets that reached me. 

The same odor we had found upon the 

lips of the dead man!” 

That looked perfectly good. It still does. 
But I determined it was not striking enough, 
not good enough. It needed to make an ac- 
tual impact on the reader’s brain. I did it 
over this way: 

‘I hastened into the bedroom, reached 
for the telephone, then stepped quickly 
backward. The hair lifted on my neck. A 
sense of appalling terror gripped up. For, 
upon approaching the mouthpiece of the 
instrument, I caught a distinct odor of 
violets. Violets . The odor from the 
dead man’s lips! 
This had life. It sold the story. 


” 


HE woman question rose up to plague 

me; but, having begun to sell to wom- 
en’s magazines, it had to be conquered. My 
chief trouble, like that of every beginning 
writer, was to make a woman character life- 
like and plausible. Dialogue was largely a 
matter of mechanics, but the introduction of 
the woman meant everything. There lay the 
crucial point—putting her into the story, in 
the proper way. Not just putting her in, 
but making the reader feel her presence, as 
the hero felt it. 

Here, again, came the value of rewriting. 
The author can put down his paragraphs and 
get his story—then he can change his para- 
graphs for impressiveness, for impact. All 
this is old stuff, but it is the old stuff that we 
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forget or slide over. And it is no easy thing 
to so introduce a female as to make the 
reader want to learn more about her. For 
example : 

“Framed in the doorway which had so 
suddenly opened, was a woman whose ap- 
pearance startled Dillon, won his swift 
interest, wakened -his curiosity. The un- 
expected vision of her youth and beauty 
made him catch his breath; she seemed a 
creature from beyond earth. Blue and far 
apart, her eyes were fastened upon him 
with a stare in which he read strange 
things — fright, appeal, anguish. Invol- 
untarily he came to his feet, eager words 
upon his lips.” 

This was passable—just passable. It was 
all right for the old days; it was good, 
smooth stuff. But we must give the reader 
surprises, not smoothness; novelty, not 
clichés ; we must make him curious in every 
paragraph, not alone in the first paragraph, 
to see what lies ahead. 

So we tackled this same paragraph from a 
new angle, thus: 

“The door swung open. The doorway 
to destiny! The woman who stood in this 
doorway captivated him instantly, sent a 
flame to his brain. She was young, and 
so superbly, gloriously lovely that Dillon 
caught his breath. Her abrupt appearance 
there was like an unearthly vision. More 
—her blue eyes, very large and far apart, 
were filled with a strange light of anguish, 
of terror, of appeal. So sharp, so distinct 
was this impression that Dillon leaped to 
his feet, impulsive words springing to his 
lips.” 

Occasionally I meet other writers who are 
bemoaning their luck, and who say, with 
wistful sighs, that I seem to keep in the 
magazines and they don’t see how I do it. 
Well, I am saying very frankly how I do it. 
There is no luck or “name” about it. Ingen- 
uity and hard work, the realization of one’s 
own shortcomings, and the will to conquer 
them—this makes luck. 

A two-part fact story for Liberty, which 
will probably appear about the time this 
gets into print, interested me with its pos- 
sibilities. I sent it in—and got it back, with 
a handsome letter from the editor. It was 
fine stuff and they liked it, but the lead 
needed action. Do it over and send it back 
again. 
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“So they don’t recognize genius, eh?” I 
cried, in all the fervor of a novice at the 
game. I had worked hard over that lead. It 
was an elegant lead; one editor, who criti- 
cized it for me, said it would sell the article 
anywhere. But it did not suit Liberty. It 
painted a picture—but presently I became 
aware that the picture was merely still life. 





So I worked it over and painted a different 
picture, this time with something happen- 
ing, with action. While I was about it, I 
did over the whole article, changed around 
the position of various incidents, and simply 
recast the story. It sold at once. 


O revert to the pulps, my one-man fac- 

tory turned out a novelette which looked 
mighty good. How rewriting would help 
it, I failed to see, but laid it aside for a fort- 
night none the less, then took it up again 
and read it over. Yes, here was a different 
sort of plot, a good piece of work; but some- 
thing was wrong with one passage—a “big 
moment.” It ran: 

“T’ll stay with her,” said Captain Brent. 

“You go abroad and take charge of the 
lugger, Rawdon.” 
Rawdon met the pale blue eyes beneath 
their shaggy red brows, and knew instant- 
ly what was in the other man’s mind. 
Leave Brent here ashore, indeed! That 
would mean just one thing. Brent would 
stay with her, yes—but he would come 
aboard alone, with the gold. 

“Nothing doing,” said Rawdon curtly. 
3rent’s eyes glittered. 

“Eh? Working for me, ain’t you?” 

“Maybe. Right now I’m thinking of 
her,” said Rawdon. “I stay here, under- 
stand ?” 

Brent came close to him, the hairy arms 
poised. 

“Want a showdown, do you? I’ve had 
about enough of your baby talk, Rawdon! 
Go aboard, d’ye hear me?” Etc., etc. 
No; too much competition for this: kind 

of stuff to get across. The “big moment” 
came and passed without the reader getting 
the impact. The whole passage was chopped 
out and put back through the mill, and came 
out in this form: 

Brent gave Rawdon 
pale blue eyes. 

“Go aboard,” he said. 





a look from his 


“Take charge of 
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the lugger. I’ll stay here and see to her. 
You look out for the ship.” 

Rawdon met the man’s gaze. Suddenly 
he knew that everything had been working 
up to this one moment, to this very order. 
The clash had been slow in preparation ; 
now it had come. If he went aboard, if he 
left Brent here alone with her, he could 

guess what would happen. 

Destiny hung upon this moment. The 
future, for all three of them, trembled in 
the balance. If he did the easy thing, the 
thing he was supposed to do—the scales 
would be turned. 

“No,” Rawdon said calmly. 

The shaggy red brows of Malacca Brent 
drew down. 

“Eh? Get aboard, I said! Tend to your 

duty, mister!” 

“No,” said Rawdon again. 
one word, steady, resolute. 
And so forth. Reading over the two pas- 

sages, the contrast, I think, becomes evident. 
One looks amateurish; the other shows 
work, yet paints the opposite characters of 
the two men in much better style. 

No, the old days of slipshod writing are 
past. No longer can a story be run through 
the factory and be sent out, knowing that 
its good spots will carry it over. It must be 
all good spots these days! Revision alone is 
not enough —there must be freshness of 
viewpoint and verbiage. 

My old and vaunted habit of putting 
paper into the machine and letting the story 
write itself, still holds good occasionally. 
It might hold good all the time, but I refuse 
to let it. For example, I am starting a 
serial for a certain pulp magazine next week 
—a book-length. 

In the old days, I would read up on my 
subject, take a portion of the world that | 
knew, and start in to slam the thing out, 
confident that the story would grow of itself 
from incident to incident, and make up for 
any plot deficiency by action and a big cli- 
max that would come when ready. But 
now— 

I have picked out a part of the world 
about which I knew nothing, and which | 
have not used in previous stories. I have 
laid out a totally different plot, sequence by 
sequence, with characters such as I never 
used before. I have books, charts, photo- 
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graphs covering this part of the world, which 
I have read up and studied. I even bought a 
huge portfolio of snapshots that a traveler 
took there. The synopsis has been worked 
over three times, each time from a different 
angle, producing a totally different story; 
the third one was satisfactory in every de- 
tail, but will probably be changed as the 
story goes along. 

How long will it take in writing? Prob- 
ably two weeks at high pressure. Then, in- 
stead of going out, it goes back through the 
factory. Things not clear to the reader must 
be explained. Dialogue, action, must be 
made plausible. The impact of each big 
scene must be obvious. Another two weeks 
or even three can go to this work. 


And the chief reward. of all this, brethren, 
lies not in the money but in the inward sat- 
isfaction of doing better work all the time— 
of going ahead, not going back. We never 
stand still. And these days, we certainly can’t 
afford to slide back. It takes hard work, yes, 
but what was ever accomplished without it? 


Greeting Card Writing 
(Continued from page 20) 

The Liberty Greeting Card Company, 
Canton, Pa. Christmas and New Year after 
Nov. Ist. 50c line, ACC. 

The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, (Pub- 
lished by McKenzie Engraving Co.,). 1010 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Were 
buying Christmas and Everydays of all types 
up until they began formulating their NRA 
Code, and expect to resume buying when it 
is finished. C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 25c line, 
ACC, 

Metropolitan Lithographing & Publishing 
Company, 167 Bow Street, Everett, Mass. 
Miss Ruth Lyon, Editor. Ready for Every- 
days the latter part of November. 25c line, 
ACC, 

The Henderson Lithographing Company, 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss 
Becky Wadsworth, Editor. Miss Wads- 
worth has been ill for some time and Hender- 
son has not been buying. Will need Every- 


days of all kinds when they do begin buying. 
50c line, ACC. 
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HAT are these crazy youngsters 


up to now?” This most 

general question provoked by the 

reprinting of my story, Big Brother, in the 
July issue of this publication. 

The crazy youngsters referred to are the 
so called “advance guard” writers like John 
Fante, Charles Kendall O’Neill, Eugene 
Jolas, etc., whose work is appearing in the 
“little” magazines and the more widely read 
“quality” magazines, 


is the 


These Here Highbrows 


By Joun S. McNAMARA 


characterizes a deeply plotted story. They 
feel that life itself, moving in its ordinary 
manner, is interesting enough without the in- 
jection of artificial stimulus in the way of 
cataclysmic endings. Dorothy Parker’s “Big 
Blonde” is an example of the story which 
can make a lasting impression upon the 
reader without recourse to trick plot. The 
character is a faded, frowzy-kept woman, 
gradually getting less and less attractive as 
she passes from one 





and also” the hun- Through the permission of the editors of man to another, grad- 
dreds of aspiring “Story”, Wrirer’s Digest reprinted in ad- ually realizing more 

e- , .. vance : icatt >» ~=osketch “Big 1 : ° 
young writers like vance of publication the — sketcl ‘ and more that she is 
y > Brother” by John McNamara which then j 
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myself who are on 
the same track but 
who have not ad- 
vanced so far. What 
are they up _ to? 
What are they trying 
to do? 


Representing if I 
may, for the pur- 
poses of this article, 


appeared in the August issue of “Story.” 

Its publication created a howling and 
shrieking that caused prompt editorial re- 
capitulation in the way of the reprinting of 
a more conventional story; namely one by 
Zona Gale in our October issue. And for 
that we got more hell. 

“You're a yellow backer down,” croaked 
the patrons of John McNamara’s now 
famed “Big Brother.” 

“You're a two-faced baboon,” yelled the 
friends of the conventional short story. 

With half of our venerable circulation 
calling us baboons, and the other half beg- 
ging for us to put a chip on our shoulder 


making a 
things. She tries to 
commit suicide, fails, 


and goes right on 
making a mess of 
things, denied the 


luxury of a sudden 
climatic leap into 
happiness or even a 
dramatic, colorful 
death. 








these advance guard 
writers, both those 
who have had their 
work in print and 
those who haven't, 
I'd like to set down 
some of the theories 
of writing which 


scribe. 





so that they can knock it off, we 
momentarily of the calm peace and gentle 
repose that blesses a boiler factory. Ah, for 
the sweet life of a riveter. 
put such craven thoughts aside and wrote 
Mr. McNamara for a defense. 
incidentally in which we believe and sub- 
(Well, there we go again.) Anyway, 
we promised ourselves 
this is the last of the “Big Brother’ saga. 


thought 

“Why that’s no 
story,” you may say. 
“Nothing really hap- 
pened, That’s only < 
character sketch.” 
And possibly you are 
right. If we don’t 


But sternly we 


A defense 


(and you, too) that 








seem common to all 
of them. I say theories instead of rules be- 
cause these writers are striking out along 
very diversified paths, differing very much 
from one another, having no rules in com- 
mon, and distinguished as a group not be- 
cause they have set up new precepts of writ- 
ing so much as because they have felt at 
liberty to break away from some of the old. 

In the first place they feel that they are 
not bound to that elaborate building up and 
sudden tumbling of circumstances which 





haggle over the defi- 
nition of a story here, perhaps we may be 
able to effect a reconciliation between the 
old guard and the new. Simply admit that 
the big blonde, and you, and I, and our 
friends, all of us as people, the result of a 
million different circumstances which have 
made us what we are, are significant and 
important; more important than anything 
that can happen to us (which, I think, is a 
fundamental teaching in almost every re- 
ligion). Simply admit this, and admit that 
















“Big Blonde” is a good character sketch. 
Then you may add, “But I still don’t think 
it is a story,” and I don’t think the new 
writer’s feelings will be hurt. 

Along with simplicity of plot (or no plot 
at all, if you still refuse to be friends) goes 
simplicity of style. The new writer forgets 
the patter and concentrates upon his story. 
He does not try to impress you with his 
beautiful style for fear that the style itself 
may come between you and what he is try- 
ing to say. He does not try to impress you, 
for example, with his ability to get around 
the use of verb “to stay.” He is not afraid 
to say, “He said,” and “She said,” instead 
of “He rejoined,” and “She interposed,” 
and “He frowned.” 

He feels that just as the perfect hostess is 
not the one who makes you say, “My, what 
a perfect hostess !”—but the one who merely 
makes you feel good, and the clever adver- 
tising man is not the one who makes you 
say, “My, what a clever ad,” but the one 
who makes you go down to the corner and 
buy his product, the good writer is the one 
who gets his point across without immedi- 
ately impressing you with his style. I say 
immediately because it is inevitable that at 
some time or other the reader will become 
conscious of what the writer has been doing 
to him. But the later the better. 


BOUT five years ago I read Heming- 
way’s “A Farewell to Arms’ at a sit- 

ting. I had never before read a book with 
such a matter of fact, conversational style, 
and when the writer used such sentences as, 
“It was about sixteen—no, I guess about 
eighteen miles.” Just as if he were not a 
writer at all, but just a friend telling a story, 
I got the impression not that he was a great 
writer, but that the story he was telling me 
was real. He kept getting my confidence, 
getting my confidence, so that when he came 
to his big emotional scene, the hospital scene, 
he got from me a tremendous emotional 
response. After it was all over I began to 
realize what he had done. It was simply a 
process of seduction. He got my confidence 
with his matter of fact style, and then when 
he was ready to shoot the works in his big 
emotional scene, he had me cold. That was 
good writing, and better writing because I 
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was not aware of it at the time. 

Another thing which is characteristic of 
the new writer is that he usually writes 
about people and places which are familiar 
to him; Fante about the Italian-American 
family, Milburn about the Oklahoma farm- 
er, and so on. This does not mean that he 
believes in being strictly autobiographical, 
but that instead of sitting in Oshkosh and 
writing about city slickers because “nothing 
ever happens in Oshkosh,” he draws from 
his own observation. And since the people 
he sees are not stock characters, and he 
doesn’t attempt to make them so by fitting 
them into traditional literary pigeonholes, he 
finds no “typical” city slickers or “typical” 
farm boys, or any other of the stock char- 
acters which are so common in our popular 
fiction of today. He even finds that Osh- 
kosh is not the “typical” small town that 
our vaudeville comedians would have us be- 
lieve. And this sometimes crosses up the 
old guard. A writer in the Digest, speaking 
of my “Big Brother,” said: 

“It is disconcerting, to say the least, to 
find a Spaniard called by the American 
name of Frank.” 

Now, “Big Brother” is not a true story; 
nor is it highly autobiographical. But the 
character was taken from a Spanish sailor 
I once worked with, and he was called Frank, 
partly, I suppose because his old country 
name, Francisco (?), was too much for the 
Americans to pronounce, and partly because 
since he had come to America to earn his 
living, he wanted to be as much like the 
Americans as possible. In the story I did 
not bother to change his name to Don Pedro 
or Emanuel, or even Francisco, because / 
did not mean him to be a stock Spaniard. 
Indeed, he might have been any kind of a 
foreigner working on an American ship. In 
drawing from his own observation the writer 
discloses characters who cannot be neatly 
labeled and pigeon-holed; negroes who are 
not called Sambo or Rastus, farmers who 
are not called Hiram or Silas, men with 
mustaches who are not villians, and so on. 
The new writer calls his Spaniards as he 
sees them. 

Another bit of narrative technique to 
which we are not so rigidly bound as the 
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old guard is the rule of establishing the 
characters, setting, and circumstances in the 
first couple of paragraphs. If we can do it 
gracefully and naturally, all right; but we 
do not risk hernias trying to do it if it is at 
all awkward. We try to get away from what 
I think of in plays as the telephone opening. 
By that I mean the type of opening we used 
to find in plays where just at the rise of the 
curtain the phone rings and the butler picks 
it up and explains to the caller (and the 
audience) just who the characters are and 
what the situation is. Then when they come 
upon the stage the whole situation is clear 
and they can go on from there. The new 
writer gets away from that sort of thing. 
He feels free to let the characters explain 
themselves and their relationships as they 
go along. 

Hand in hand with the telephone tech- 
nique goes the whiskey and soda type of 
narrative technique. By that I mean the type 
where the writer is sitting in his club, drink- 
ing his traditional whiskey and soda, and ex- 
plaining the story as it unravels, instead of 
being down there in the dirt with his char- 
acters, telling only what he sees and hears. 
The advance guard writer tries only to tell 
the story; he does not try to tell about the 
story. 


7. “The Killers’ Hemingway used dia- 
logue almost entirely to give the picture 
of the hired gunmen and the man they were 
going to kill, making the characters tell on 
themselves. Even when the man to be killed 
is lying in his room, waiting for the gunmen 
to come, and the young fellow from the 
lunchroom has come up to warn him, Hem- 
ingway does not come in and say, “Good 
evening, folks. Hemingway speaking. I 
hope you realize how this man feels. He 
knows that he is going to be killed. He 
knows he can’t escape. He is just waiting, 
and aren’t you glad you’re not in his shoes ?” 
He just lets the story tell itself: 

“Don’t you want me to go and see the 

police ?” 

“No,” Ole Anderson 
wouldn’t do any good.” 
“Isn’t there something I can do!” 
“No, there isn’t anything to do.” 

“Maybe it was just a bluff.” 
“No, it ain’t just a bluff,” 


said, “that 
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Hemingway does not even describe the 
hopelessness in the man’s voice, the monoto- 
nous flatness of his tone. He let’s the man’s 
own words suggest all that. 

The late Ring Lardner (who would have 
shot you if you called him a highbrow) also 
believed in letting the characters tell on 
themselves. In “The Champion,’ the story 
of one of the meanest, most despicable char- 
acters I have ever heard of, Lardner did not 
once editorialize over the man’s meanness; 
he did not even mention it. He just let the 
man damn himself. And that is just the sort 
of thing the new writer is trying to do. 

In illustrating these points I have tried to 
use as examples stories which are familiar 
to you all. This was possible because so 
many of our well-known writers have bro- 
ken away in one respect or another from the 
same traditions from which the advance 
guard writer has declared a holiday. As a 
matter of fact I could have gone back to 
Robert Browning’s “My Last Dutchess” for 
an example of the breaking away from the 
whiskey and soda technique. All of our 
recognized writers break away from the 
conventional tradition once in a while. The 
new writer does it all the time and with 
more freedom. 

And of course he sometimes overworks 
his freedom. Very often he leans over back- 
ward trying to be natural. This, I’m afraid, 
may be true of “Big Brother.’ Very often 
he is too highly autobiographical, forgetting 
that his own experiences may not be as in- 
teresting to the reader as they are to him- 
self. Very often in trying not to rub his 
point in, he plays it down so much that it is 
lost to the reader. Very often in avoiding a 
faked up plot he narrows his plot down so 
that it turns on so tiny a point that he finds 
himself answering questions which the 
reader never asked. There are many chances 
for the advance guard writer to be very, 
very bad. But this is true, I think, of all 
aspiring writers, the Wild West boys as 
well as the advance guarders. A bad story 
on the wild west type can be as terrible as a 
bad story on the advance guard type. 

But is it worth while to try to write good 
stories of this type? Someone pointed out 
in last month’s issue that since the quality 
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magazines use so few short stories, the new 
writer is thrown back upon the little maga- 
zines, which, with the exception of the now 
widely read “Story,” cannot afford to pay 
their contributors, and the writer is forced 
to work for nothing. This is true, but a little 
misleading. We must remember that very 
many of the little magazine stories have 
shown a profit in the way of prize awards, 
reprint fees, and royalties from book sales. 
Within the last month Jose Garcia Villa, 
John Fante, George Milburn, and Erskine 
Caldwell have all had their short stories pub- 
lished in book form. If you add to the 
revenue from his volume of short stories, 
the thousand dollar prize awarded him by 
the “Yale Review,’ you will see that Cald- 
well is being fairly well paid for the stories 
which he has been giving away to the little 


magazines. 
Such writers as Sherwood Anderson, 


Ernest Hemingway, James Joyce, A. E. 
Coppard, William Faulkner, Aldous Huxley, 
Manuel Komroff, Kay Boyle, Liam 
O’Flaherty, etc., all products of the little 
magazines, attest to the possibilities of ulti- 
mate success for the advance guard writers 
even now, and with the added impetus af- 
forded by the editors of Story, and by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien, who is drawing very heav- 
ily from the little magazines now for his 
annual Best Short Stories, the possibilities 
are very fast increasing. There is no pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow for every 
young fellow who lets his hair grow and 
guzzles wine in the name of Art, but for 
the young writer who keeps his balance and 
is serious about his work the advance guard 
type of writing looks like a pretty good in- 
vestment for the long haul. 


Editor’s Note 


It is hard to give a comprehensive list of the 
“little magazines” because they come and go, fra- 
gility being their one common characteristic. _ 

The Midland, whose death we so regretfully 
chronicled some months ago, has merged both its 
name and subscription list into The Frontier, which 
is now known as The Frontier and Midland. It is 
issued quarterly from the State University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula, Montana. The subtitle of the mag- 
azine is “The Magazine of The Northwest” and it 
carries a certain amount of loyalty and interest in 
that section. Mainly, the editors are interested in 
good original quality literature. The length can 
scarcely exceed 5,000 words—3,000 is better. 
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Of equal good stature is The Prairie Schooner, 
Station A, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Hound and Horn, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, founded by Harvard men some years ago re- 
tains a certain esoteric flavor. Leon Kirstein edits. 

J. Louis Stoll, who issues the magazine 1933, 
is now planning a second little magazine, The 
Short Story Journal, to appear in newspaper 
format. He is interested in stories. under 3,000 
words of high quality. Whatever else may be said 
about Mr. Stoll, he brings to the little magazine 
field a sort of die hard plugging spirit that we feel 
will carry him through. He is financing his two 
magazines personally, 

Contempo, edited by Milton Abernathy, Chapel 
Till, N. C., can be classed, if one wishes to be so 
unjust as to label the magazine, as sophisticated 
quality. 

We have heard of, but not seen, The Harkness 
Hoot, edited by Richard S. Childs, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Most scholarly and professional of the little 
magazines we have seen is The Modern Quarterly, 
edited by V. F. Calverton, Baltimore, Md. 

Scholarly but somewhat pedantic is Seward Col- 
lin’s The American Review, at 218 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. Scholarly, but preferring 
Jewish subjects is the high toned Menorah Journal, 
65 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The American Spectator, we understand, does 
not invite contributions unless it responds affirma- 
tively to a query. This is the literary newspaper, 
edited by O’Neill, Nathan, Boyd, Dreiser, etc., and 
backed, in part at least, by William Smith, the book 
publisher, formerly Ray Long’s partner. Long is 
back by the way. Address, 12 East 41st Street, 
New York City. 

Story, 20 East 57th Street, New York City, is 
not, in our opinion, a little magazine any more than 
The New Yorker, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City, both of which use exceptionally well done 
short fiction. 

Of the university publications, Vale Review, New 
Haven, Conn., is best known and most substantial. 
Anyone may contribute. High quality literature 
used. ‘i 

The North American Review, 587 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, is somewhat similar to Harper’s. 

Here are some more, copies of which we haven’t 
seen recently, but which we believe are being issued 
regularly. 

Pagany, 9 Grammercy Park, New York City, 
care Richard Johns. 

Blast, care Jack Conroy, Moberly, Mo. 

New Masses, 63 West 15th Street, New York 
City. 

Windsor Quarterly, Windsor, Vermont. 

All’s Well, Fayetteville, Ark. 

zveryman’s, 66 Chandos Street, Strand W. C. 2, 
London, England. 

The London Mercury, London, England. 

H. E. Bates in Paris, we understand, is starting 
a quality magazine. Will someone send us his ad- 
dress? Also that of transition and The New Re- 
view, if they are still being issued. 

Front, care N. V. Servire, 15 Rietvargerlaan, 
The Hague, Holland. 

Commonweal, Grand Central 
York City. 

Tanager, Box 56, Grinnell, Ia. 

Left, 218 West Third Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
_New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York 
City. 


Terminal, New 











“University” 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


One of a series of articles delineating 
editorial needs of major markets. 


MONG the new periodicals that mush- 
roomed upon the newsstands this 
fall is one of particular interest to 

the young writer familiar with modern col- 
lege life—the new bourgoise, smooth paper 
monthy University. The magazine is di- 
vided into five sections: Undergraduate 
World, Fiction, Graduate World, To Wit 
(humor) and Departments. 

Since the fiction market afforded by Uni- 
versity is of most interest to the majority of 
Writer’s DicEst readers, let us first con- 
sider their fiction requirements. The editor 
tells me that their stories must all appeal to 
young people and that they prefer college 
situations, but their stories must not neces- 
sarily have a college background. Their chief 
requirements are good writing and plotting. 
And the young love theme naturally pre- 
dominates, but always in good taste and free 
of sex-modern, but clean and wholesome en- 
tertainment. Their stories usually run be- 
tween four and six thousand words. 

The leading short story in the November 
University is the most “modern” of any of 
the stories in the two issues before me. It 
will serve to illustrate to what extent sug- 
gestion is permissible . . . (I’m stressing the 
absence of sex in the fiction University uses 
because so many writers seem to have the 
idea, whenever a collegiate magazine is men- 
tioned that the type of fiction desired must 
be risque!) 

“Another World” by Alec Waugh is the 
story of a young London society girl who 
had become decidedly bored with her own 
set. As the story opens, we find Mary 
Miller reflecting upon her engagement to 
John Glyn, announced the previous evening. 
She is perturbed when she receives a phone 
call from Mike Fawcett, a discarded suitor, 
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demanding to see her that afternoon. Mary 
makes an appointment with him at her apart- 
ment for fifteen minutes before John Glyn 
is expected to call. When Mike arrives he 
tells her that she simply can’t marry John 
Glyn, an unexciting 35 year-old manufac- 
turer who had spent most of his life in the 
provinces. All Mary’s friends had been 
shocked at the engagement ; she had replied 
that the very reason why she was going to 
marry John was because he was so different 
from anyone she had known. 


Mike, when he finds that she refuses to 
change her mind about John, threatens to 
expose to her fiance an episode of their past. 
One evening they had been delayed by motor 
trouble, had stopped at an inn for supper 
which had been served in a bedroom, be- 
cause the innkeeper had refused to disturb 
his dining room already set for breakfast. 
Their names therefore appeared on the reg- 
ister of the inn, The whole episode had been 
thoroughly conventional and innocent. Mike 
tells her that he knows he has lost her, but 
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that this is the only way he knows of saving 
her from herself. Of course Mary calls him 
a cad, thinks he is bluffing and decides to call 
his bluff. When John arrives she tells John 
that Mike has something to explain to him. 
Mike is embarrassed by her direct counter- 
attack but goes through with his part of the 
scene. Mary expects John to knock him 
down, but John insists in a casual manner 
that he is after all modern enough to under- 
stand such a situation and to overlook it. 


Well, at this point the story would ordi- 
narily end—if this were an ordinary story! 
But it sold to University because it gets in 
a surprise twist. The first thing Mary does 
after dismissing John is to phone Mike and 
tell him that he is the one she is going to 
marry. You see, she has realized that John’s 
provincialism manifested itself too obvious- 
ly; he was too ready to believe that story 
about her, too ready to accept it and act the 
part of a martyr. She had expected him to 
stop Mike’s story with a good old-fashioned 
cave-man thrust to the jaw—and John had 
failed her in that crisis. She feels that Mike 
Fawcett is the mate for her, because he loves 
her enough to even play the role of the utter 
cad by “framing” her with the evidence of 
the inn register. 

Which incidentally brings up another point 
of University’s fiction policy—they are open 
for foreign background material as long as 
the stories are about young people, but they 
obviously would prefer American, or at 
least, as in this case, English characters. 


HE story “A Date with a Voice” by 

Josephine Daskam Bacon is an excellent 
example of what can be done with a clever 
manipulation of fundamentally old situa- 
tions, through the medium of strong char- 
acterization and a bit of novelty in setting. 
This story concerns Bridgie, a thoroughly 
spoiled young man who, as the story opens, 
wakes up in a hospital, as the result of a 
motor accident. Too many women and an 
overdose of liquid refreshment were respon- 
sible. His nurse is pretty hardboiled but 
thoroughly understands him, and is about 
the first woman Bridgie has met who has not 
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thoroughly succumbed to his enchantment. 
She becomes his mother confessor. 

But I had best give you the author’s own 
characterization of Bridgie: 


“Bridgie had a nice smile. Much too nice for 
his own good, his nurse used to tell his mother. 
When he was a little fellow in wash sailor suits 
he’d smile anything out of anybody. And he es- 
caped a good deal of discipline by it. It was pretty 
hard to discipline a little fellow who'd lost his 
father and mother both, Grandmother used to tell 
the Headmaster later, when his trousers were 
corduroy, and stained from the soccor field. 


But the Headmaster laughed a little, himself. 
Everybody always laughed when Bridgie smiled. 
He had a cleft chin and very bright blue eyes and 
a masterful little nose, and that smile spread from 
his eyes all over his handsome little face and 
nobody liked to put it out—no woman, especially.” 


I cannot resist the impulse of pointing out 
how much ground the author has covered in 
these two short paragraphs; what a vivid, 
clear-cut picture of Bridgie she has presented 
to the reader and how she has described his 
whole life in these few brief lines without 
resorting to boring reportorial narrative or 
catalogue description. It is in characteriza- 
tion that we find the most outstanding dis- 
tinction between the polished work of the 
professional and the immature presentation 
of the amateur. Notice how Bridgie is imme- 
diately given a vivid personality that clearly 
identifies him; the greatest fault to be found 
in the average new writer’s manuscript is 
that the characters are mere names flitting 
through the stories, are absolutely nonenti- 
ties in whom the reader simply can’t get in- 
terested. But no reader could help but like 
Bridgie after Florence Daskam Bacon’s vivid 








presentation of him, even if we do realize 
that he is a very much spoiled young man. 


Proceeding with the story, Bridgie’s nurse, 
Miss Sweetzer turns on the radio and 
Bridgie hears a girl’s voice in which he is 
immediately interested. He insists upon Miss 
Sweetzer locating the owner of the voice and 
Miss Sweetzer has great difficulty in doing 
so. But Bridgie has always had his own way, 
and his smile even won over the case-hard- 
ened “Sweetie.” She finally comes back from 
an excursion made during her off-duty hours 
with the information: “Wipe your eyes Mis- 
ter. Mama found baby’s doll. She’s coming 
to see you tomorrow.” 


Bridgie has the nurse fix him pretty for 
the occasion and gives her instructions to in- 
form Miss Lenore Wiley that he is a poor 
man. Miss Wiley comes with a partner in 
social-service work, little brown Sally who 
is more interested in the children’s ward than 
in Bridgie—and that’s something which in- 
trigues our young man, accustomed to girls 
making a tremendous fuss over him. Bridgie 
considers Sally Todd a rather colorless per- 
son and is wildly enthusiastic about Lenore 
Wiley; makes a date with Lenore to visit 
him again, which she promises to do. But 
when the next visiting day arrives Sally 
comes to pay a duty call, explaining that 
Miss Wiley had a tea engagement—and 
Bridgie is very much disappointed. He finds 
himself surprised at his interest in babies 
when he listens to Sally’s enthusiastic chat- 
ting about them with his nurse. Nurse 
“Sweetie” Jater informs our hero, who has 
remarked that Sally seems pretty dumb, that 
Sally is the one who wrote the speeches for 
which Miss Wiley took curtain calls. And 
Sweetie also implants in Bridgie’s brain a 
fertile seed to the effect that beauty can be 
only skin deep... 





Yes, you'll probably guess the ending— 
Bridgie eventually proposes to Sally who 
also thinks him but a poor young man, and 
discovers that Sally literally owns the mill- 
town from which she comes. Sally is rather 
shy about the proposal, and Bridge, unac- 
customed to such tactics, acts somewhat like 
a prizefighter at a literary tea, but they both 


live through it. 
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HE plot situations upon which this story 
is built are pretty trite and obvious, But 
the author has cleverly disguised these old 


situations, focussed the reader’s attention 
upon the character contrast to such an ex- 
tent that the reader simply doesn’t stop to 
consider how frequently he’s read stories us- 
ing the same ideas before. She has taken 
two old situations and cleverly put them to- 
gether so that her plot seems entirely new. 
The basic plot theme of course is the con- 
trast between the beautiful but shallow girl 
and the plain but intelligent girl; the second 
plot situation is an outcrop of the first—both 
hero and heroine being rich and desirous of 
marrying someone who will appreciate them 
for themselves rather than for their fortunes. 


The novelty brought into this story is 
through the setting and the devices employed 
to carry out these themes. You'll admit not 
having seen very many romances where the 
nurse acts in the role of Cupid nor where a 
spoiled young man influences the nurse to 
bring to his bedside an unknown radio artist 
he has heard during his convalescense. The 
usual way this situation would have been 
worked out by the average new writer would 
be to have either the nurse or the girl who 
spoke over the radio end up in the young 
man’s arms; the novelty comes in the sur- 
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prise twist of the hero marrying the one girl 
of the three in the story we least expected. 
Notice that in a broadly similar manner the 
same sort of surprise ending is used here as 
in the story “Another World” where the 
nasty villain for a change, gets the girl! 

From which it would seem apparent that 
University likes a story that is just a bit 
different. It is this “different twist” that 
gives the stories in University the veneer of 
sophistication that will appeal to the modern 
collegiate audience. 


The manipulations employed in both the 
stories discussed above is one answer to the 
frequently voiced perplexity of the new 
writer: “Where and how can I find new 
plots? All the plots I see in print, and all I 
can work out seem to be terribly old—yet 
editors always say they want plot novelty!” 

Well, let’s be frank about it—really, there 
are only a certain number of basic plots and 
there is no alternative but to use the old ones 
again and again! Polti claims there are some 
thirty-six dramatic situations for one to 
choose from. Gagnon informs us there are 
only thirty-one basic dramatic situations on 
which all drama and fiction are based. Well, 
we'll let these gentlemen dispute or com- 
promise on the number, for it really isn’t 
very important; they will both, however, 
agree that the variations possible are infinite. 


The magazine reader wants to be fooled 
into believing that he is reading an abso- 
lutely original plot in each new story, and to 
the extent that you are able to accomplish 
this deception will depend upon your success. 
Plot novelty is accomplished many ways, but 
seldom by trying to build an absolutely ori- 
ginal plot. As Bill Shakespeare once said, 
“There ain’t no such animal!” Old plot sit- 
uations are, however, very frequently made 
to seem absolutely new by focussing the at- 
tention upon the background, upon minor 
situations made prominent, and usually by 
good characterization and character contrast 
and conflict. When you next read a story 
that sounds mighty old to you in its basic 
plot, look for the “different twist” and then 
try clothing a few old skeletons with some 
Parisian models of your own—you'll be sur- 
prised at the transformations possible. 


University offers a fine market for articles 
of from 2,500 to 4,000 words, but they must 
be definitely on college, either from the view- 
point of the undergraduate or the graduate. 
These articles are apparently all by college 
people ; under the author’s name there is usu- 
ally mentioned his college and graduating 
year. But here is an excellent market for 
writers still in college or college graduates 
who are still interested in college activities. 
In the “Graduate World” article group, 
there are, for example, articles like “The 
Rise of the Columbia Spectator” by Arthur 
J. Geiger, describing the events, personality 
and editorial policy that brought this college 
paper so much into the limelight during the 
last couple of years; an article giving the in- 
side story of the “feud” between the tennis 
champions Helen Wills Moody and Helen 
Jacobs; an article on the thrills of learning 
to fly entited “Only the Careless Die Young” 
by Hilda Cole. Among the articles in the 
“Undergraduate World” are one on military 
training by Kyle Crichton, another by the 
same author on the effects of repeal in a 
humorous vein. And under the classification 
of “To Wit,” on University’s contents page, 
we find numerous short pieces under such 
titles as “The Gentle Art of Cribbing,” 
“Sorority Meeting,” “Romance of Diges- 
tion,” “Why Not Teach?”, “Football Drink- 
ing.” 

The editor of University tells me that he 
is intensely interested in the work of new 
writers; that he is particularly interested in 
articles and fiction from young writers either 
still in college or recent graduates, as the 
policy of University is to give their potential 
reader audience of three-quarters of a mil- 
lion college people, a national class magazine 
by and for college people. There is also a 
market with University for unusual photo- 
graphs of students, colleges, and collegiate 
activities for which they pay $5.00 each up- 
ward. Fiction and articles are paid for at 
attractive rates upon publication. University 
Magazine is published by Life Magazine In- 
corporated, at 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York. 
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EITHER you nor I nor the Man in 

Lower Ten would think much of a 

prize fight manager’s ability if he 
matched his promising young heavyweight 
beginner with some battle scarred veteran 
who might hand the youngster a_ beating 
from which he would never recover. 

Yet, daily, promising new writers have to 
be cajoled from their determined efforts to 
wean a check from the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan or one or an- 
other of the top flight magazines. Instead 
of aiming their ability to their market level, 
these ambitious ones persist in breaking 
their hearts and shattering their egos, writ- 
ing for markets for which they are not 
ready. 

I know of no practical (or impractical) 
psychologist who prescribes repeated failure 
as an achievement tonic. The stoutest heart 
quails under the accumulated burden of re- 
jection slips. 

Are you overmatching yourself? Are you 
in too great a hurry to crack into the big 
league mags? Practically every big time 
writer in the field today started at the bot- 
tom and worked up, learned to crawl before 
he tried to run. You, of course, may have 
exceptionally ‘able legs. In that case, go 
ahead. Perhaps the particular coterie of 
gods that watch over the literati may flirt 
with Lady Luck and bring you back a fat 
check on your first story; or, at least, your 
second. But the chances are against it. 

Perhaps you will pardon my suggestion 
that the thirty-five thousand word serial you 
wrote to bring tears of joy to the eyes of 
George Horace Lorminer might be success- 
fully wangled about to sell to the syndicate 
markets or one of the sex magazines. I 
realize that your wails at the suggestion will 
probably be heard to High Heaven and 
points north, but your ego will certainly ap- 
preciate a smaller check from a lesser mar- 
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Selling The Beginner’s Story 


By Warp 


THOMAS 


ket than a big rejection slip from George 
Horace. 

Hence, if you are sincere about writing 
and are willing to serve a fair apprentice- 
ship, let’s get down to brass hats and see 
why and where and how you can sell your 
fledgeling output. 


HERE are four important groups of 

magazines that offer a very real chance 
to the beginning writer: certain newspaper 
syndicates, the smaller circulation women’s 
magazines, the juvenile and adolescent field 
and the sex magazines. 

Don’t—as many beginners do—imagine 
that you are too good to write for these 
markets. Don’t write down to them. These 
markets require well written stories and 
they get them. Consequently if you think 
that because these editors seem to buy fic- 
tion by the pound instead of by the word, 
you can dispense with good English, good 
sense and continuity, your ego is due for a 
more severe bumping. You'll win only a 
rejection slip from a magazine you imagined 
accepted stories written on subway plat- 
forms or between strokes of your razor 
blade. 

Probably the newspaper syndicate mar- 
kets have given more big name writers their 
early starts than any other medium. So— 
let’s discover what makes a newspaper story 
tick. 

Since these yarns are published all over 
the country your newspaper story requires 
first: universal appeal. Something that Tillie 
Tuffnagel in Buckeye Falls and Willie 
Watts in the Bowery can relish equally. 
Leave racial, religious, spiritual and sexual 
problems to the high hats and try to write 
a story that will please everybody and an- 
tagonize no one. 

This, of course, means a love story. There 
are, naturally, love stories and love stories. 
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But no matter what kind you write your 
love story stands a ten to one better chance 
of going over than any other kind. Nine out 
of every ten sold in the syndicate field have 
to do with the heart throbs of some sympa- 
thetic heroine or a distraught young hero. 


Your newspaper syndicate short story 
must be simple, your heroine unsophisticated 
and radiant with sweetness and light, and 
your plot and heroine must be all this in 
from 1,000 to 1,800 words. Your characters 
can be clever but avoid brittle, scintillating, 
ultra modern lines. A great many of your 
readers never saw Broadway and their idea 
of subtlety or clever dialogue may not agree 
with yours. 


A fairly trite plot, if well treated, will go 
across. Here’s a syndicate story that sold to 
King Features. The plot is older than Meth- 
uselah and has stood the test of time, as the 
advertising men say. But here’s the yarn: 


Marianna, a small town girl, works in 
a Testing Laboratory in a big city. After 
the required number of heartbeats, Mari- 
anna falls in love with Marty, a young 
chemist employed in the laboratory. Mari- 
anna wants to impress Marty by being 
as smartly sophisticated as the other girls 
whom she feels sure our hero has cava- 
liered around. As the story opens, 
Marianna has blown the last of her 
money on an outfit, purchased that day 
to suggest the tinkle of marriage bells 
to the cautious Marty. If she fails—it 
means home and Lineville! Marty, of 
course, has no idea of all this. 


The big night comes and goes and 
Marianna realizes she has flopped. Marty 
still think’s she’s small town. In a 
Hearts - and - Flowers scene on the front 
stoop, Marianna bears up like the game 
little heroine we’ve got to have her when 





Aim at the Star later. 
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Marty apologises for keeping her up past 
her bedtime. 

So Marianna buys her ticket back to 
Lineville and there on the train is Marty! 
Marty’s a small town son and Marianna 
simply impressed him to the point of 
paralysis. He couldn’t ask a girl as smart- 
ly sophisticated as Marianna to live in 
Juniper. The fadeout is obvious. Every- 
one is happy, including the railroad, as 
Marty and Marianna, engaged at last, ride 
back to their small town homes. 

Let’s look at the recipe for this plot. Cer- 
tainly, it’s old enough. But it has—sic— 
universal appeal. The old escape motive. 
Most of us, at various times, imagine we 
would like to be somebody else but in the 
end we’re pretty well contented just to be 
ourselves—as Marianna and Marty became 
in our story. 

The plot problem got under way at once. 
Note: 


“Marianna tilted the trim little hat an imper- 
ceptible bit of an inch and searched her eyes, 
anxiously, for traces of the fear in her heart. 
She’s spent her last cent on that outfit; that is, 
all but enough for railroad fare here. Marianna 
shuddered. Going home meant leaving New York, 
but worse than that it meant leaving Marty !” 

A direct plunge into action! We see Marianna 
waiting for Marty, understand through clever cut- 
back her problem and read on to see what hap- 
pened when Marty showed up. 


A simple enough recipe, isn’t it? But 
sure fire. And easily written when you 
get the hang of it. 

Aword of warning here : Don’t miss sales 
by starting your story at the beginning. Pick 
up your story at just about the point you’d 
pick up a dog—a little in front of its middle! 
Begin as close to your dramatic clash as pos- 
sible. But give your reader a clear idea 
of what it’s all about. A certain percentage 
of your audience may be mind readers, but 
I doubt it. Cut back and sketch in the back- 
ground, telling your readers where your 
people are and why. 

Remember Stevenson’s immortal axiom: 
“If a writer puts into two sentences what 
easily could be encompassed in one, then 
that work is amateurish.” 





ERE are two illustrations on com- 
pression : 

“Marianna tiptoed down the hall to her 

room, holding her sobs in check until she 
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reached the cretonne cover of her bed.” The 
room is indirectly suggested but the action 
of the story is not slowed. Another: 

“The alligator slippers, with a little kick, 
came off in favor of a pair of scuffed mules. 
She had been crazy to think that Marty had 
been in love with her!” Notice how that 
italized kick ties up with Marianna’s emo- 
tional state. You don’t have to hold up signs 
telling your reader Marianna is disturbed— 
he knows it! 


That’s how your love stories are written. 
The syndicates do use occasionally an ad- 
venture, detective or mystery and, rarely, a 
juvenile. So that if you aren’t good at heart 
throbs the syndicate market isn’t out, but if 
you can handle the love story, stick with it! 


The chief difference between the syndi- 
cate story and the small circulation women’s 
magazines is one of degree. The women’s 
magazines want a slightly more novel plot, 
slightly better writing and slightly more 
length—your best bet is between 2,000 and 
3,500 words although some of the magazines 
go as high as 5,000. But if you'll give your 
Marianna pattern more dressing up, you can 
send it right along to your women’s markets. 
Use the same unsophisticated heroine, the 
same sweetness and light. 

The marital problem story is also a good 
bet for this group. Remember that your 
audience is chiefly rural and plan your 
stories around problems which these readers 
experience. Here’s a fairly typical story 
which rang the bell. Watch the clever 
opening : 

“When Freeman Wall came out of the base- 
ment of his new red-painted cight-thousand dollar 
barn that Monday evening, he saw the June sun 
already sinking past the hour-high point above the 
darm shoulder of Jordan Hill, and knew he was 
behind with the chores. In spite of that he did not 
hurry away up the ragweed bordered path to the 
kitchen of his old unpainted ecight-hundred-dollar 
house for his clean white milking overall and his 
shiny milk pails.” 

It doesn’t take a lot of imagination to see 
that Freeman’s family is finally in revolt 
and this is exactly the case. The author has 
accomplished a neat enough trick in stating 
the background, in building up the character 
interest and in suggesting the complication. 

Freeman gets to the house in time to see 
his wife, his fourteen year old son Josie, 
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and his girl Susie, leave. Through a quick 
cutback the reader sees that the final break 
was brought about when Freeman accused 
his son Josie of stealing fifteen cents. It 
wasn’t the fifteen cents with Freeman, it was 
the principle of the thing! And Corianda, 
his wife, instead of sticking by Freeman, 
defends Josie. The rest of the story con- 
cerns Freeman’s mental struggle: he’s stub- 
born and he’s fanatic and he thinks he’s on 
the side of right. Looks like pretty poor 
entertainment stuff. In the hands of a less 
clever author, he might easily become so. 
Mr. Hall, realizing that if the reader is to 
be happy over the outcome, makes Freeman 
understandable, even likeable. 

“Yet, now that he had witnessed their going, he 
wanted them“back. How much he wanted them 
back only he could say. He shook his head dis- 
mally and muttered to himself, as he picked his 
hat up and started away along the ragweed bor- 
dered path. 

““T never thought you'd do it, Corry—never fer 
that scamp of a boy. I never thought yuh’d go 
away from me after—after all we’d been to—to—’ 

A gurgle in his throat choked back the words. 
The struggle was shaking the pillars of his soul 
as never before had they been shaken. A sense of 
his utter loneliness, too, was aiding and abetting 
his sinful desire for wife and children. But the 
rigid code of Wall religion triumphed.” 

And, while the author’s busy making you 
like the hero, he’s also accomplishing some 
fine work on the dramatic clash, 

After a good many trials in which Free- 
man learns to appreciate his family, he dis- 
covers that Sweet Cuby (tobacco) had “riz” 
fifteen cents and that his son wasn’t lying 
after all. Freeman can’t buy that car fast 
enough. He gets his family back in a hurry 
and the reader has every right to assume 
that things on this farm are going to be 
different. 

A farm problem adjustment story is al- 
ways a good bet and the writer who knows 
anything about this life, has a gold mine 
on hand. 

The children’s, juvenile, adolescent and 
adult religious magazines offer excellent op- 
portunities. Warning! Don’t preach. Writ- 
ing a moral story and a story that points a 
moral are two very different things. 

Stories for children must first be enter- 
taining. Children read because they like to 
—or not at all. They have not as yet at- 








tained to the keeping-up-with-the-Joneses 
literary stage where current sellers must be 
read to provide conversational fodder. 

Write short lengths for the pre-school 
age on problems easily understood. But put 
your problem in! Whether your struggle 
has to do with little Bobbie’s black eye or 
the disposition of little Jimmy’s bean shoot- 
er, get in your confliflect. Remember, human 
nature here is underdeveloped but funda- 
mentally the same. Carry your young read- 
er along with suspense exactly as you would 
his elders. Think of the light in the young- 
ster’s eyes when opening a Christmas pack- 
age. He likes his suspense and in just as 
big a dose as his parent. 

Don’t write down. No normal child yet 
ever enjoyed being babied by an elder and 
resents your attempts in print. 


The boys’ juvenile and adolescent fields 


want: action, mystery, suspense, human in- 
terest, good plot, able treatment. Avoid the 


stereotyped pattern in which the young cow- 
ard covers himself with glory. 

I have just finished an excellent juvenile 
where the arrogant young hero is forced 
(depression) to forego his exclusive acad- 
emy and attend a cheap, small and insignifi- 
cant college. The lad is a famous football 
player and he expects a lot of adulation out 
of his new classmates which is not forth- 
coming. How this boy finally adjusts to the 
problems of teamwork, of co-operation and 
of democratic appreciation makes the story. 

For your mystery stories — at present 
these are having a good run—you’ll want 
unusual backgrounds and a strong note of 
adventure. 

Mystery is also used in the girls’ juve- 
nile and adolescent markets although on the 
whole it isn’t as popular as in the boys’ field. 

In both the girls’ and boys’ magazines, 
stress right conduct, rather than dogmatic 
assertions of creed. Show why it pays to 
do right, rather than merely preach it! 

To wit: 


Here’s the story of Patsy, who, on her 
first dude ranch, had so much fun that she 
couldn’t remember to be responsible. She 
forgot to deliver her Uncle’s message and 
he forgave her. She forgot to be respon- 
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sible for the cups and bacon for the der- 
rick crew and they forgave her, more es- 
pecially since Patsy could ride back for 
them. On her way back, she met Miss 
Allen, her ankle swollen. Patsy prom- 
ised she’d send help, but there was so 
much fun going on at the camp that she 
forgot Miss Allen. Not until a telegram 
comes for Miss Allen — very late that 
night, does Patsy remember. It is early 
dawn before Miss Allen, stiff with cold 
and exposure, her ankle now badly swol- 
len, is rescued. And, on Uncle Jim’s front 
porch Patsy fights the hardest fight of her 
life. “She wanted nothing so much as to 
go home and never have to face these 
friends again. But she knew what Uncle 
Jim thought of a coward, so there she 
stood, white faced and trembling, wait- 
ing for Miss Allen to denounce her.” 


Fortunately, Miss Allen and Uncle Jim 
are extraordinarily wise people and they 
realized something of Patsy’s battle and 
so helped her through. Uncle Jim be- 
lieves Patsy when she tells him that she’s 
a responsible citizen and to commemorate 
the occasion of Patsy’s coming of age of- 
fers her the job of official hostess of the 
horseback trips. A hard and irritating job 
and one in which Patsy will be respon- 
sible for a great many things. One which 
will most probably tire her. But the read- 
er’s seen enough of Patsy’s struggle to 
know that he can count on her to make 
good ! 


The adult religious magazines want prob- 
lems of adjustment: between husband and 
wife, man and neighbor and so forth. Love 
is occasionally used. Keep them short, write 
ably, don’t preach and you won’t miss—not 
long at any rate. Markets for these appeared 
in the October DiGEst. 

Last of the editorial fronts the beginner 
can storm successfully. is the risque field 
covered by Jack Woodford in this issue. 

And so, Selah, young writer. I’ve given 
you a picture of your best markets. Go to it! 


Newspaper Syndicates 


Chicago Tribune, Newspaper Syndicate, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York. Length, 1,800 words; 
payment, $25.00 a story. Fifty per cent of the 
stories used are light love; rest: mystery adven- 
ture, an occasional straight character sketch; an 
occasional story using older characters. 
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King Features Syndicate, 235 East 45th Street, 
New York City. 1,000 to 1,200. Rate around 
one-half cent a word. George Finley, editor. 
Emphasis on love stories. 

McClure’s Syndicate, 345 Hudson, New York. 
1,000 to 1,200 shorts; payment, $5.00. 3,000 to 
5,000 or 6,000 with privilege of cutting, $25.00 
Mary Bak, editor. Romance preferred. 

Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. Desplaines, 
Chicago, III. 

Ledger Syndicate, Independent Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Register Tribune Syndicate, Des Moines, Ia. 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
Associated Press Feature Service, 383 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 
Rural Magazines 
American Farmer, 537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. P. Taylor, editor. One-half ta one 


cent the month following publication, 

Texas Pioneer, 207 Gunter Building, San An- 
tonio, Texas. D. L. Wooding, editor. $2.50 to 
$15.00 per contribution. Locale: southwest. 

Women’s Farm Journal, Berne, Ind. Stories of 
3,000 words of interest to women. High moral 
tone. One-fourth cent on publication. 

Canadian Countryman, 198 Richmond Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. Daniel McKee, editor. 
2,000 to 6,000 preferably Canadian background. 
Payment on publication. 

New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield, Mass. Editor, Glenn C. Sevey. 
$3.00 per column. 

Progressive Farmer and Iarm Woman, P. O. 
Box 2583, Birmingham, Ala. 

Southern Agriculturist, 1523 Broad Street, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Occasional good short story. Payment 
on publication after acceptance. 

Toronto Star Weckly, 80 King Street, West, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

The Illustrated Feature Section, 628 N. Eutaw 


Street, Baltimore, Md. Ben Davis, editor. 2,500 
words. 

Grit Story Section, Williamsport, Pa. 

Little Flower, 1823 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, 


Home Friend Magasine, 1411 Wyandotte Street, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

National Home Monthly, Bannatyne and Dag- 
mar Streets, Winnipeg, Man., Canada. (Stories 
to 4,000.) 

Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd Street, New York 


City. (3,000 to 5,000 words); will be in market 
around January Ist. 
Family Herald and Weekly Star, St. James 


Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. $4.00 per col- 
umn. 
Farmer, 57 East 10th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Farmer's Despatch, St. Paul, Minn. (Good 


human interest stories.) 

Michigan Farmer, 1636 Lafayette Building, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
stories used. 


Payment at end of month for 
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The Winner! 


Food Field Reporter, published by the Topics 
Publishing Company, Inc., New York City, has 


absorbed by purchase, Grocery Trade News, for- 
merly published by Butterick Business Publica- 
tions, Inc. 

The transaction brings to a close a _ rivalry 


which has been closely watched by advertisers and 
agency executives since the almost simultaneous 
appearance of the two publications ten months ago. 

The first issue of Food Field Reporter appeared 
December 19, 1932, to be followed by Grocery 
Trade News on January 2, 1933. Issued bi-weekly 
on alternate weeks, the two publications reached 
executives in charge of the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs. 

There was little difference in format between 
the two papers, each of which was published in 
the form of a conservatively conceived tabloid 
newspaper. In their aping of each other lay the 
essential weakness, not only of these two papers, 
but of most trade journals, 

The Topics Publishing Company, Inc., which 
issues Food Field Reporter, also publishes Drug 
Trade News, Drug Topics, and Wholesale Drug- 
gist. Aglar Cook is president of the organization. 


Complaint Department 


We can list no complaint unless two or more writers 
send in complaints. Writer sending complaint must give 
name and address. (This will not be used.) 

Editors wishing to reply to complaints will be given 
space necessary iree. It is entirely possible that one or 
more complaints listed belew are exceptional, and are by no 
means indicative of the general treatment toward writers. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN — 
Complaint: Uses paper clips on photos that are 
returned. 


MoperN MECHANIX — 
Complaint: Holds scripts too long. (Fawcett 
editors are usually both considerate and cordial.) 


New ENGLAND CourRIER — 
Complaint: Kept a timely yarn from May to 
October. 


THE SCHOLASTIC — 

Complaint: Script submitted in October. Not 
returned. Queried in November and February. No 
answer. Two such complaints. 


ScCREENLAND — 
Complaint: Takes five months 
monthly contests, and mail checks. 


to decide its 


PopuLAR AVIATION — 
Complaint: Several serious 
timely scripts are held unduly. 


complaints that 


AFFILIATED Press SERVICE — 

Complaint: Did not answer query or return 
script and valuable photos sent. Several complaints. 
One writer states that nine features were accepted 
without payment made. Are there any other such 
complaints. 

Bett SYNDICATE — 

Complaint: Slow report. 
INDEPENDENT WOMAN — 

Complaint: Returns photos without cardboard 
thus ruining photos, 




















Toronto Market Letter 


By W. J. Mocan 


Editor’s Note:—There are some excellent mar- 
kets in this article. Don’t skim through it too 
hurriedly because so many of the markets are 
trade journals. There are a number of fiction 


markets. 
(All following addresses Toronto, Canada) 


REETINGS, from the land of the 

Maple Leaf! Toronto offers a fer- 

tile field for the efforts of the free- 
lance writer. 
¢ Let’s look first at the palatial new home 
of the Maclean Publishing Co. over on Uni- 
versity Avenue. Here are printed in the 
neighborhood of twenty magazines di- 
vided into three groups. The first of these 
is the fiction group comprising Maclean’s, 
Chatelaine, Mayfair, and Canadian Homes 
and Gardens. 


Mayfair, although included in this group, does 
not print any fiction but limits itself to articles on 
Canadian society, fashion, and sport, the very na- 
ture of which seems to confine the field to the 
Canadian author. 


Canadian Homes and Gardens is in the same 
boat. No fiction is used but only articles about 
homes and gardens (naturally). These must con- 
tain the domestic slant and have a Canadian appli- 
cation. Photographic illustration is a requisite. 


¢ The requirements of Maclean’s and 
Chatelaine are alike, with this important 
distinction to be borne in mind—Maclean’s 
is a general magazine, while Chatelaine is 
aimed especially to please the Canadian 
woman. 

H. Napier Moore, the genial editor of 
Maclean’s, told me that they frown on all 
gangster stories. “We are interested,” he 
said, “in the type of story that satisfies the 
average, normal Canadian. The crying need 
for our fiction magazines at present is hum- 
ourous stories cleverly handled.” The max- 
imum length for shorts is 5,000 words. 
“Very rarely,” continued Mr. Moore, “do 
we make an exception for anything beyond 
that.” Serials up to 50,000 words are wel- 
comed and contributions above that are 
pared down to meet the standard. They 





should be so written as to readily break 
into three and four part installments. 


Informative, economic, and general arti- 
cles of interest with a definite Canadian 
slant should run no more than 2,500 words. 
Of these Mr. Moore said, “They should be 
of national interest, as much to the isolated 
farmer in the West as to the inhabitants of 
our busy cities . . . as fresh and ‘newsy’ in 
six weeks’ time as on the day they are 
written.” 


* Quality is the only criterion in the ac- 
ceptance of mss. at Macleans and the Cana- 
dian author is given the preference only 
when his work measures up to the required 
form. In the article field 98% of the ac- 
cepted mss. are the work of Canadian writ- 
ers; it is otherwise, however, with the fic- 
tion output. Short shorts are welcomed if 
suitably and cleverly written. Payment for 
all material is made on acceptance and a 
prompt reply greets all contributions. 


¢ The second group at Maclean’s is the 
trade group. Mr. Southall, the convenor of 
this group, says: “We do not welcome con- 
tributory material due to the fact that the 
requirements of our papers are of a highly 
specialized nature handled either by our own 
staff or by special correspondents.” How- 
ever, for those of you who might dare to 
invade the editorial sanctum in the face of 
this statement, here’s a brief summary of 
what they use. 


Canadian Grocer uses articles up to 1,500 words 
on merchandising based on the methods of retail 
grocers for coping with the competition of the 
trade. These must be authentic . . . General Mer- 
chant of Canada is a monthly trade journal with 
articles having commercial interest to the various 
merchant trades in Canada. It is aimed at the 
wholesale, retail, and manufacturing merchant. . . 
Hardware and Metal is a weekly devoted to the 
interests of the hardware trade in Canada. Trade 
news and general feature articles on hardware are 
used and it is important that the material be 100 
per cent Canadian . . . Bookseller and Stationer 
is edited monthly and will occasionally use short 
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merchandising stories with a practical selling idea 
for the retail trade Canadian Printer and 
Publisher is another monthly using 200-word ar- 
ticles on the problems of the industry. Payment is 


small .. . Canadian Paint and Varnish each month 
uses articles instructing the trade how to sell 
painting jobs, particularly interior decorating. 


These should be succinct stories of one page length 
well illustrated. Good photographs along these 
lines will be well received. 

¢ Third is the technical group guarded by 
the zealous eye of Mr. H. C. Braund. The 
free-lance writer here meets with difficulty. 
The highly specialized nature of The Cana- 
dian Foundryman, Canadian Machinery and 
Manufacturing News and Power House de- 
mand a query first. 


ROM there I trotted down to 73 Rich- 

mond Street and called at the Consoli- 
dated Press. I interviewed first the newly- 
appointed editor of The Saturday Night, 
Mr. Fandwell. They are in the market for 
general feature articles ranging in length up 
to 2,500 words and humourous articles on 
all topics up to the same length. Some 
poetry is used, mostly light in tone, but with 
an occasional opening for a really fine bit 
of serious verse. The Saturday Night also 
uses book reviews but these are all done by 
arrangement with the editorial staff. Jn all 
work Canadian subjects and topics are pre- 
ferred. Very rarely do they use fiction and 
then it must be of the short short type and 
very outstanding to win space. Payment 
for all material is made monthly after pub- 
lication at the usual rates. 


HE Canadian Home Journal is aimed 

at the Canadian woman and features 
articles of interest to her. These and hum- 
ourous articles up to 3,500 words are wel- 
comed. Shorts up to 5,000 and serials to 
75,000 are used along with both serious and 
light verse. Canadian locale and treatment 
are very much preferred here and mss. from 
the U. S. must be outstanding to merit ac- 
ceptance. Payment varies and is made on 
acceptance. 
¢ The Ontario Farmer is a monthly maga- 
zine slanted for the farmer of Eastern Can- 
ada. They use general articles and those of 
especial appeal to a farm paper. “Along 
these latter lines,” said Mr. Dawson, “con- 
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tributed material has not been at all suit- 
able.” For this reason almost 90% of this 
work is staff handled. Short fiction with a 
rural appeal is required in lengths up to 
2,500 words. In the current issue of the 
magazine I saw a whole section devoted ex- 
clusively to the farming woman and her in- 
terests. Payment varies and is made on ac- 
ceptance. 

e The remainder of the Consolidated Press out- 
put are all trade papers. Canadian Baker and Con- 
fectioner, a monthly, offers fine opportunities to 
the trade journalist who enters bakeshops and 
writes articles on baking methods and results. 
interspersed with a few good photos. There is 
also a market for some good cartooning on bakery 
subjects. The Canadian angle, of course, must be 
stressed. Payment is on publication . . . Construc- 
tion is another trade monthly edited by M. B. 
Toutloff. It uses news and articles on all phases 
of construction and its activities. Only those 
writers fully familiar with the subject and qualified 
to discuss it should seek space here. Query before 
submitting material Trader and Canadian 
Jeweler serves the jewelery trade in Canada and 
uses material of interest to the industry in all its 
phases, retail, wholesale, and manufacturing. Fea- 
ture and merchandising articles up to 2,000 words 
bring $5.00 per printed page on publication 
Canadian Cigar and Tobacco Journal occasionally 
uses news and technical articles of interest to the 
industry in Canada. It is not a regular market for 
contributed material and pays on publication .. . 
Motor Trade prefers to have its editorial material 
staff prepared. They do, however, use some tech- 
nical articles on the motor trade in Canada up to 
1,000 words and accompanied by photographs. Pay- 
ment is small and on publication. . . 

e All the above are located at the Consolidated 
Press, 73 Richmond Street. W. Toronto. 

¢ 198 Richmond St. West is the home of 
the Canadian Countryman. Short stories of 
love and adventure are used in lengths up 
to 5,000 words. No sex business; stories 
must be clean and wholesome and appeal to 
a rural audience. There is no objection here 
to stories by U. S. authors. ‘Stories are 
international after all, aren’t they?” replied 
the editor when questioned on this point. 
“Because of our similarity in nature,” he 
continued, “the stories from the U. S. are 
somewhat more appealing than those from 
England.” Canadian Countryman does not 
use contributed articles. Payment of %ec a 
word is made on the 15th of the month fol- 
lowing publication. 

¢ If you are content to sell your stories and 
articles at 1c per word on publication, then 
the Canadian Magazine at 347 Adelaide 
St. West is right down your alley. Inci- 
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dentally O’Brien lists it as having had 21% 
distinctive stories during the last year. Mr. 
J. L. Rutledge, the mighty nice editor of 
this magazine, told me that their fiction 
needs were from 3,000 to 5,000 words with 
an occasional three-part serial running no 
longer than 25,000. The type of story 
wanted by him is the light domestic yarn; 
the romantic tale; the story with a business 
background; the very good mystery story. 
‘“‘We have no time at all,” he said, “for the 
gloomy story. We want something light 
and preferably humourous, not the belly- 
laugh kind but clever, smartish stuff with a 
modest snicker now and then.” The Ameri- 
can author is not frowned upon by Cana- 
dian Magazine but the very name and nature 
of the publication necessarily stress the 
Canadian angle. This is more marked, per- 
haps, in the article field where the general 
type of work is used and the definite Cana- 
dian slant emphasized. 

e At the same address (347 Adelaide St. 
West) is found Canadian Power Boating 
edited by the competent young Mr. Finlay- 
son. They don’t print any actual fiction but 
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do use some true yachtman’s experiences as 
to trips and excursions in Canadian waters. 
These run about 2,000 words in length. 
Articles are technical affairs written mostly 
by naval architects and nautical designers. 
The magazine only uses about a half dozen 
“true experiences” in the course of a year 
and they pay from $10 to $15 on publication. 


¢ Should Chemistry or Metallurgy be your line 
the Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy at 366 
Adelaide Street, West, will give welcome ear to 
your offerings. They use technical articles by 
chemists or metallurgists from 1,000 to 5,000 
words and pay Ic on publication . . . Laundry and 
Dry Cleaning Journal is also put out at the same 
address. This is a trade paper using semi-scientific 
articles on laundry practice and dry-cleaning meth- 
ods. Likewise they are in the market for well 
written descriptions of cleaning plants accompanied 
by illustrative photographs. Payment of Ic a 
word is made on publication. 

The Symbol, a small house organ of the Do- 
minion Electrical Protection Co. is edited by Miss 
Gorman at 92 Adelaide Street, West. Miss Gor- 
man was, unfortunately, away on her vacation 
when I called but from the paper itself I learned 
that it is ... “A bi-monthly magazine containing 
information for business executives on the better 
and systematic protection of property from fire 
and theft. As additional features special articles 
will appear on Fire Insurance, sales and adver- 
tising plans and the development of Canadian 
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trade” . Outside contributions along these lines 
are used and paid for st small rates. 

© Dropped over to the new offices of Bridle 
and Golfer at 156 Yonge Street. This mag 
uses no fiction whatsoever and confines it- 
self entirely to articles. They muchly pre- 
fer their own material but have no objec- 
tion to using a submitted idea provided it is 
very good. The magazine is very similar in 
tone to “Spur,” using fashionable articles 
on sport and society at play. The editor 
confessed that a really well-written travel- 
ogue would be favourably received. The 
mag is a monthly and pays approximately $5 
a printed column. 

© The Canadian Bookman is a weekly peri- 
odical edited by Findlay Weaver at 516 
Yonge Street. It features articles up to 
3,000 words on Canadian literature and 
uses some verse. The articles mav be his- 
torical, critical, or biographical. Payment 
is small and on publication but considerable 
material is used gratis. 


HE output of the Hart-Wadham Pub- 

lishers at 64 Wellington St. West, has 
been cut down to one paper and this a tech- 
nical journal known as Jobber News. It is 
a monthly paper for automotive jobbers and 
jobbers’ salesmen, aimed principally at the 
trade in Canada, “tho they do supply a 
limited foreign field. The attitude of the 
editorial offices is to discourage the contrib- 
uting writer . . . House Furnishing, their 
other publication, has been temporarily dis- 
continued. 


Wrigley Publications, located at 137 Wellington 
Street, West, edit the following journals: Cana- 
dian Milliner ; Hardware in Canada; Retail Grocer 
and Provisioner; Radio and Electrical Sales. They 
use merchandising and business stories dealing with 
each of these trades. “We practically confine our- 
selves to Canadian material,” said the editing 
manager. “And this policy is applicable to all our 
papers.” Articles range from 500 to 1,000 words. 
Payment depends upon the quality of the sub- 
mitted mss, and is made on publication. Wrigley 
Publications have no objection to U. S. writers. 


The Monetary Times is another weekly published 
at the same address. D. G. MacLean is the editor. 
“Our paper,” he said, “deals with banking, insur- 
ance, and mining. We use a certain amount of 
free-lance material on these subjects provided the 
writer knows his topic well enough to interest our 
readers. We have no definite rates but pay on 


publication according to the value of the mss. to 
us,’ 
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¢ 28 Duke Street is the home of The Week- 
ly Sun, edited by H. Graham Spry. It is a 
farm paper using articles on agriculture and 
agricultural development. Mr. Spry said: 
“The Weekly Sun uses contributed mate- 
rial on co-operation and government agri- 
cultural policies, etc. Our articles range up 
to 1,000 words with the preference given to 
the shorter ones. We are glad to welcome 
the mss. of any American writers who care 
to contribute. Our rates, however, are small, 
being $5 per thousand words payable on 
publication.” 

© Sanitary Age, edited and published at 31 Will- 
cocks Street, is a technical paper embodying fea- 
ture articles on heating; air-conditioning; plumb- 
ing, and sheet-metal work. Aimed principally at 
the Canadian trade, they do provide a market, 
however, for write-ups on new methods, situa- 
tions, and anything unusual pertaining to their 
interests. “Articles submitted in the past have 
been mostly superficial; ‘bluff? by people not qual- 
ified to write for a technical paper.” . This was 
the sentiment of the editorial office. They have an 
entire section in French for the Quebec patrons. 
Payment 1s about 25c per column inch for articles 
ranging from 500 to 800 words . . . At the same 
address is located a new publication, Bar and 
Bench. 

¢ The Canadian Forum, a monthly, edited 


at 224 Bloor Street West, uses short liter- 
ary sketches and articles along with a little 
good verse and occasional fiction of the 
“quality” type. Payment is indefinite. 


OW for the religious papers and maga- 

zines. Most all denominations are 
represented in this field in Toronto by one 
or more magazines. 

The Canadian Messenger is the official 
organ of the League of the Sacred Heart 
for Canada. Revd. Father J. I. Bergin edits 
at 160 Wellesley Crescent. They are always 
in the market for short stories up to 3,000 
words for which they pay Yc a word on 
acceptance. These should have a Catholic 
atmosphere and contain useful and instruc- 
tive ideas. Absolutely no love stories. A 
little good verse is used but it must be 
poetry and not merely “p-o-e-m-s.” Mss. 
will not be returned unless accompanied by 
sufficient postage. 

The Wesley Bldgs. at 299 Queen Street 
West are the home of the United Church 
publications. The New Outlook, edited by 
Dr. W. B. Creighton, features articles of 
2,000 words on travel, art, poetry, and any- 
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thing of an interesting educational nature. 
They use short fiction up to 1,500 words 
suitable for a religious magazine as well as 
serious verse and poetry for children. Pay- 
ment is up to $5 for poetry and $15 for 
prose, both fiction and articles. Payment is 
on acceptance. . . Onward is another United 
Church magazine for young folks in the 
‘teens and uses material suitable for such a 
paper. Revd. A. C. Crews is the editor... 
Pleasant Hours, also edited by Mr. Crews, 
is for young people in Sunday School. 
Articles of current interest; short stories of 
heroic and moral character; and an occa- 
sional fitting serial comprise their require- 
ments. Payment of lc a word on accept- 
ance. 

¢ The Eikon is another monthly published 
by the Redemptorist Fathers at 135 Mc- 
Caul Street and using articles on religious 
topics, short stories of about 2,000 words. 


e The Sign is a small monthly published by the 
Passionist Fathers from their house at York Mills, 
just outside the city. It is devoted to Catholic 
thought and contains short articles along these 
lines. Short stories, Catholic in tone, are occa- 
sionally used. 


INALLY we come to the newspapers, 

one of which is a market. The Toronto 
Star Weekly is Toronto’s sole Sunday paper 
and is edited by Mayne Johnston at 80 King 
Street West. They use human interest 
articles from 1,800 to 2,500 words. These 
must not be too much of the informative 
sort bordering on the “encyclopedic” type, 
but must have general appeal. The paper 
uses a lot of fiction; short stories from 
3,000 to 6,000 words and book length seri- 
als. The type of story is mostly adventure 
and wholesome love stories or a mixture of 
both. “Humourous stories are very hard to 
get,” said the editor, “but we are always on 
the lookout for them, provided they are not 
of the ‘slap-stick’ kind.” Payment is made 
usually on publication and varies with the 
quality of the submitted mss. “Our policy 
is to publish the work of anybody, irre- 
spective of nationality, provided it is what 
we want. We try to encourage the Canadian 
writer but quality is really our only cri- 
terion. . . . This was the opinion of the edi- 
tor. There is also the Star Newspaper Serv- 
ice, a newspaper syndicate in the Star Bldg. 
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Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success 
each year. 


All scripts addressed to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceive the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East I2th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








The Editorial Straight Jacket 
(Continued from page 11) 
ent guest editor who will pick his stories 
for him on alternate years. Thus, though 
we still have the evil of publicly pointing 
out this or that style as best, it will be a 
mitigated evil with varied hues. 


To go back again, for the moment to 
football for a comparison, we have seen the 
drop kick forgotten in recent years. And 
now this year, there is a revival, brought on 
because a few coaches suddenly remembered 
that a man can be trained to kick a 30 yard 
drop kick, more easily than a back can be 
trained to plunge. 

It is the drop kicks in story writing that 
suffer when a magazine like Story becomes 
the rage. All the little magazines we have 
seen, astounded at the financial stability of 
Story, have decided, ipso facto, that the in- 
telligent thing to do is to imitate, which they 
are doing assiduously. Now, of course, the 
immediate defense of Burnett-O’Brien-Foley 
is that they have no set styie, no credos, no 
“requirements” other than literature within 
a length limit that they can handle. Any 
editor, able enough to be objective, knows 
this is the bunk. As long as one or two 
personalities dominate a magazine, that pub- 
lication can’t grow beyond the likes and dis- 
likes of its editors. And Story is no excep- 
tion. 

On the Dicest for instance, if I may be- 
come personal, Mr. Abbott and myself, when 
speaking for publication solemnly assert 
that we have no set style, no set require- 
ments, and no form into which an article 
should fit. All we want we say, is a prac- 
tical, honest, informative and entertaining 
article written by an expert. That listens 
good. Show me twenty articles out of the 
four writer’s magazines and I'll tell you cor- 
rectly where each appeared. Once in a 
while when we have judiciously copied an- 
other magazine, or another magazine has 
copied us, I’ll miss. Among all trade and 
class publications this editorial groove is 
true. Any editor is a straight jacket on his 
. magazine, keeping it from expanding beyond 
his own preferences. 

Mr. O’Brien has been such a straight 
jacket on the profession of story writing. 
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But, and it is a happy point to make, Mr. 
O’Brien knows and recognizes this pit fall. 
Alas,- though, it’s hard to squirm out of the 
dictator’s chair once you batter into it. It 
would take a big man, bigger than most any 
man I know, to say: “Here, I’m lowering a 


straight jacket on American short story 
writing. I'll drop out of the picture there- 
fore, and let divurgent critical shouts and 
pulls have their inning.” 

That would be too much to expect. Mr. 
O’Brien has gone just the other way. He 
has advocated the inception of a magazine 
in England patterned after Story to encour- 
age English talent. And sure enough, ac- 
cording to our United Press news today, 
H. E. Bates in Paris heard the call, and a 
European brother of Story is on the way. 

We don’t wish to be misunderstood about 
our attitude toward Story, toward its con- 
tributors both actual and prospective, and 
toward Mr. OBrien who fathered it. The 
publication in reaching for a new and dif- 
ferent form of short story than is used in 
current quality magazines is doing great 
good. The harm comes in the sedulous ap- 
ing. And this we hope will in its turn be 
stopped by ridicule. Norman Anthony in 
one burlesque issue of Ballyhoo, Peter Arno 
in one or two cartoons, Clifford Fadiman in 
one strong review, F. P. A. in his column 
plus the book selling critics such as Harry 
Hansen in a few well chosen words of ridi- 
cule can stop the mad rush for the band 
wagon. The gossipy Winchells, and Mc- 
Intyres will complete the work, and the 
straight jacket will lift. 


Serious Note 

T has been said before—and doubtless 

will be said again—that “the best 

things have yet to be written” even 
though 9,000 new titles are brought out an- 
nually by enterprising publishers with more 
hardihood than judgment. We are reminded 
of the truism upon reading the news that 
Social Science Publishing Company will 
shortly bring out a fascinating work—‘“The 
Law of Nations’”—by Baron Marcellus Don- 
ald A. R. von Redlich, Consul of the Prin- 
cipality of Monaco, with a foreword written 
by Antonio S. de Bustamente y Sirven, Jus- 




















tice of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at the Hague. 

Here are a few of the sub-titles from von 
Redlich’s forthcoming work: 


International Relations Between Ancient Na- 
tions; Christianity, Mohammedanism and _ Inter- 
national Law; Great Writers on International 


Law; Influence of the American Revolution on 
International Law; Control of Foreign Relations 
—Including War Powers; Admiralty Jurisdiction 
and Prize Courts; Acquisition of Territory; The 
Police Power; Immunity of Diplomats and Con- 
suls; Star Chamber Courts; Equity Under the 
Tudors and Equity Under the Stuarts. 


“But who wants to read International Re- 
lations?” For answer we fall back on Pearl 
Buck’s successful plunge into doubtful ter- 
ritory. Economics, international “diplo- 
macy” and the many and varied new deals 
being tried out on taxpayers the world over 
is destined to supply serious writers with 
brand new material. 

Can anyone find more poignant drama 
than that which the world is witnessing in 
Cuba at this moment? Is there not material 
here for a dozen good books? 

Tragedy? Lift any corner of Latin- 
America and see the workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy, nations bartering each 
other’s future. 

For the writer whose typewriter is jaded 
by gang-murders, saucy infidelities of the 
callous rich and “society” dramas, there is 
new blood, new warmth and something ap- 
proaching the gold-standard in the possibili- 
ties disclosed by Baron von Redlich’s new 
work. Does pure fact seem tame, when 
drawn from international law and the “con- 
duct” of nations? We could never see any- 
thing tame in the stories of nations fishing 
in pools of questionable “diplomacy,” an- 
gling for secrets of armor-plate, rapid-cool- 
ing gun barrels, or ‘“death-rays”—all real, 
if we are to trust even a particle of fact 
emanating from war-minded research brains 
in recent months. 

“Tame,” No such word for the writer 


interested in the job of digging out the facts 


BEGINNERS 


Send me $1.00, postage, and your manuscript for 
synopsis, general criticism, technics, plots, scenes, 
and elements to guide you. Sixteen years in fic- 
tion and drama. Mutual collaboration. Extended 
charts only $1.00 each. Love, Detective, Short Story. 


GEORGE T. McCUTCHEON 
Macon Andrew Building Memphis, Tenn. 
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pertaining to the traps that nations lay to 
capture each other’s trade-routes and to im- 
poverish rich competitors. Even at the eco- 
nomic “conferences” the law of the jungle 
is dinned into the ears of the assemblage, 
with every phrase, with every “corrected” 
clause, every “qualified” statement—immac- 
ulately attired gentlemen stalking each other 
with the sure-footed stealth of the bush-man. 

There is nothing “tame” or dry in the 
modern world. The words “cotton,” 
“wheat,” “oil,” “coal,” “iron” are talismanic 
in their power to open new and rich store- 
houses, either of fact or of fiction. It’s a 
world of watts, lumens, wave-lengths, con- 


” 


cessions, tariffs, boundaries—and ‘“‘diplo- 
macy.” 
Of course it means work. Baron von 


Redlich dug for months on some of his 
chapters. In his case it was perhaps easier, 
for he has a rich background of achieve- 
ments as an able diplomat, soldier, professor, 
arbitrator, lawyer and author. 

It certainly looks like a new deal for 
writer’s material. 

The book, “Law of Nations,” 
402 pages. $5.00 per copy; Social Science 
Publishing Co., Winfield, Kansas. 


contains 


Easy Money 
(Continued from page 25) 
cidents. Good writing will not be out of place 
here. Up to 5,000 words. 

Ten Story Book, 529 Clark Street, Chicago, III. 
Editor, Harry Stephen Keeler, who isn’t afraid 
of anything. This is not a new magazine, but an 
old standby in the sex field. Stories up to 3,000 
words. Slow report. 

Gay Book, 201 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Editor, William Kofoed. Sophisticated sex, good 
writing, and a real story—the more sparkling, the 
better. Stories up to 3,000 words. 

Snappy Stories, Gay Parisienne, La Parce, Pep, 
and Spicy, all published at 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, and edited, when last I heard, 
by Mrs. Merle Hersey, who also edits the re- 
juvenated Police Gazette (not in the market). 

These are the best-looking and largest of the 
straight sex group, and are rather difficult to hit, 
but worth-while once you sell something to Mrs. 
Hersey. These are known as the Merwill group. 
Short stories up to 3,000 words. 3 part novelettes. 
French background for Gay Parisienne, and 
La Paree. 

Bedtime Stories, Tattle Tales, Cupid’s Capers, 
and Stolen Sweets, all put out by the Nuregal Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 145 West 45th St., New York 
City. Editor, Henry Marcus. The first two maga- 
zines mentioned may be classed as “hot”. Don’t be 
squeamish in writing for this market. Short stories 
up to 2,000 and 3,000 words. 3 part novelettes. Is 
not like other sex magazines. 
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x SONG WRITERS 


Submit your songs or poems for free 
examination and advice. Free booklet 
by America’s best known arranger 
and composer. Write for it now. 


STAN TUCKER, 107? new York ciry 


















MANY POEMS WANTED 


ay ia A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
HEN IT’S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES. 
Three rad your poems examined free. We will publish 
your song under our plan. 
NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “W.D.” Thomaston, Maine 

















POEMS -SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope with 
all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. W. Studio Bldg. Portland, Ore. 














NEWLY PUBLISHED SONGS 


LOVE. Tango-Foxtrot (Nelson) 
YOU’RE JUST LIKB A DEWDROP, Waltz-Ballad 


(Burnett) 

SPRINGTIME IN MY HEART, Sooo Song (Carr)... 

SHIP OF GOLD, Concert Song (Gayle 
Complete catalog sent on ped Fry of postage 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood’s First Music Publisher) 

5617 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. D. 

Member, Los Angeles Chamber a Commerce 








YOUR VOICE IN THE AIR, “Nites Ballad (Crosby)........... 0c 
foe 
































SONGWRITERS 


Know what chance your songs or 
poems have by sending them to us 
for competent analysis without obli- 
gation, enclosing self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for return in case 
we cannot handle. 


We offer an individualized market 
exploitation service that is as differ- 
ent as it is effective in producing 
results for our clients at the mini- 
mum expense. 


Compare the difference by writing 
today for complete information and 
samples of songs we are success- 
fully promoting. 


< 


Victory Music Company 


6 North Michigan Avenue 





Chicago, Illinois 
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Something Will Be Done 
DISLIKE taking an entire column to 
cover what should be se elementary a 
point that only the Zulus who receive 

Writer’s Dicest as a gift subscription 
should need read this. But alas indeed, not 
only the occasional Zulu must memorize 
what I have to say, but about 20 percent of 
our subscription. 

When I pay a staff member’s fare to New 
York, pay his expenses, pay his salary and 
return fare to receive accurate first-hand 
market tips, it is horribly discouraging to 
learn from editors who write me _ that 
Writer's Dicest subscribers completely 
disregard the market tips we spend so much 
time and money to get. 

We announce let us say that Smith & 
Co. are issuing a new magazine and state 
they want: 

Action shorts up to 6,000 words; no 

gangster stuff; no love interest; no 

serials and no first person. Fast adven- 
ture action for men readers wanted. 

No verse. 

Inside of ten days the editor of Smith & 
Co. receives a dozen serials, a couple of 
book manuscripts, a packet of photographs, 
a mess of verse, and a few juvenile stories. 
There are also a dozen action stories, most 
of them dealing with gangster’s molls. The 
few action stories that come in with the 
correct length, and correct slant are imme- 
diately read while the editor prays he can 
buy. 

Meanwhile the editor cusses me out for 
the mess of good but useless material he 
has also received. 

Is it necessary for me to tell a writer who 
thinks enough about writing to spend $2 a 
year for a writer’s magazine that he should 
not only read what the editor wants, but in 
addition give the editor what he wants, 
NOT what the writer has on hand? 

To protect our sincere and hard working 
writers who read, study, and act on our 
market notes, I intend to publicize the next 
group of half wits that deluge an editor, 
whose market notes appear in our publica- 
tion, with material that has no more to do 
with their publication than a seal has in a 


diamond mine.—R. K. A. 

















Nashville Market Letter 
(Continued from page 16) 


Articles on foreign lands and peoples are 
used, preferably illustrated with photo- 
graphs. It is much preferred that foreign in- 
terest articles be by first-hand information. 
Length is 1,000 to 1,500 words. Pictures 
are paid for according to size—50c and 
$1.00. The regular cabinet size, 8x10, are 
$1.00. For articles and stories, one-half a 
cent a word on acceptance. 

For those who wonder about the story 
with a moral for religious publications, the 
editor has made this very clear statement: 

“Challenge goes to young people who know 
pretty well what’s going on in the world. They are 
quick to detect a false-note story, whether that 
note be in characterization, plot structure, dialogue, 
or the action of any of the characters. Stories to 
fill most adequately the Challenge’s needs should 
be written with a thorough knowledge of both the 
characters about whom the story is written and 
the readers to whom the story will go. The moral 
must not be too obvious. One merely suggested is 
better. We are of the opinion that a moral drag- 
ged in and thrown at the reader’s feet defeats its 
own purpose.” 

The Challenge is a Southern Baptist pub- 
lication, and may be reached at 161 Eighth 
Avenue, N. Dr. Hight C. Moore is editor; 
Wallace Green, associate editor. 
¢ Two other Baptist publications are under 
the very able editorship of Mrs. Novella 
Dillard Preston. The Ambassador, a four- 
column, 8-page paper for boys and girls, 13 
through 16 years, wants stories around 
2,500 words. Right now they are buying 
only stories, as they are overstocked with 
articles. Adventure, mystery, and stories of 
achievement are given the most prominent 
place. They no longer return manuscripts 
that don’t have return postage. (Why will 
writers send them out that way!) Not many 
serials are used, but a query is appreciated 
before a long serial is sent. 


In regard to the buying of articles in the 
future, the editor said: “We won’t be in 
the market before next fall. We use articles 
of mostly travel and biographical nature. 
Pictures are not compulsory, and need be 
of on special size. Suitable verse is wel- 
come.” 


¢ The other paper edited by Mrs. Preston, 
The Sentinel, is for boys and girls, 9 through 
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THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 


We specialize in book-lengths of fiction and non- 
fiction. Also handle shorter material. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 


Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








PERFECT TYPING 


I will prepare your manuscript according to cur- 
rent editorial needs, on best quality bond paper. 
40c per 1,000 words, including carbon copy, minor 
corrections and extra outer pages. Prompt service. 
20% discount on book lengths. 


FLORENCE L. YOUNG 


Venice, Ohio 








ARTICLES WANTED 


Send for bulletin of current requirements 
in all types of magazines. 


TRADE FEATURE SERVICE 
670 North Limestone Street Springfield, Ohio 











THE MOST VALUABLE 
INFORMATION OFFERED TO 
WRITERS IN A DECADE 


HAT to write? What reception 

would your script get at the qual- 
ity group magazines? What is the future 
school of writing? Are you on the right 
track to success as a writer? Are sex 
themes taboo? Every important phase of 
quality writing is taken up in 


A SYMPOSIUM: THE STATUS 
OF RADICAL WRITING 


headed by THOMAS H. UZZELL, noted teacher, 
critic, author of many books on writing and joined 
by practically every advance guard editor in the 
United States. 

THIS IS THE MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY 
EVENT OF THE YEAR. 

In SECTION TWO: A YEAR MAGAZINE. 
Together with many excellent essays, verse and 
book reviews; 36 contributors to one of the finest 
issues a magazine has ever offered. 


50c a copy $1.50 a year 


Special Introductory Offer 
3 Issues for $1.00 


A Wonderful Xmas Gift for Yourself or Friend 


1933—A YEAR MAGAZINE—1934 
721 SPRUCE ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A YEAR MAGAZINE is the open door 
to new writers. 


Publishers of The Short Story Journal 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


For those who are not lured by large promises bu 
desire really professional instruction, sympathetic frank- 
ness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough 
knowledge who does not have to rely upon endless tech 
nicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in 
the magazine world is known. An editor for 25 years 
(Adventure, McClure’s, Delineator, etc.) he is particu- 
larly known as a friend, helper and developer of new 
writers. His two books on fiction writing are standard; 
he has proved his own fiction ability. Individual] in- 
struction only; no classes, no set courses, no assistants. 
No marketing-—-that is a specialty in itself, requiring 
full time for best results. No poetry, plays or scenarios. 
A specialty is made of “one-man” courses, the course 
in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 


of that case. 
Arthur Sullivant Hoffman, Carmel, N. Y. 
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— Movie Stories— 
° Big Money 
Paid to SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


Studios are interested in original stories, plots 
and ideas adaptable for motion picture scenarios. 
ABSOLUTELY NO READING FEES. This is a 
service to sell your stories—not a school or 
criticism bureau. Government copyright provided 
when needed. Place name and address on a post 
ecard and mail today. Instructive book “WRIT- 
ING FOR THE SCREEN” will be sent to you 
FREE. 


HGLLYWOOD SCENARIO SERVICE 
Dept. 112 6305 Yucca St. Hollywood, Calif. 


10 -SONGS =-10 
PLACED 


For Talking Pictures and Music 


Publications 


THAT IS THE THRILL our Sales UVept. gave our 
clients when we placed their songs, which we serviced, 
for MUSIC PUBLICATION and usage in TALKING 
PICTURES, thereby definitely establishing that, with 
Proper exploitation and contacts, there IS a market 
for new songs. Four of these songs were placed for 
Publication on publishers’ standard royalty contracts— 
three of these fuur with one of the largest music pub- 
lishing houses in the United States. Another song is 
now being played by the leading dance orchestras and 
radio stations on the Pacific Coast, including NA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY and CO- 
LUMBIA NET WORKS. Six other songs of our cli- 
ents were placed in current Hollywood talking picture 
productions. 

Remember, Eastern Music Publishers all have Coast 
representatives, and Hollywood is the only place where 
songs are selected for pictures. We are right here on 
the ground and know TALKING PICTURE and MUSIC 
PUBLISHING requirements. 


Big Royalties 

paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Song writers should send 
for FREE COPY of our 20-page illustrated and in- 
structive booklet giving details of the must complete 
and practical song service ever offered. HIT WRITERS 
will revise, arrange, compose music to your lyrics or 
lyrics to your music, secure U. S. copyright and 
GUARANTEE to broadcast your song over regular 
RADIO program. IN ADDITION, our Sales Dept. will 
also submit your song to Music Publishers direct and 
to the Hollywood Motion Picture Studios. This is 
YOUR opportunity. Write TODAY FOR FREE 
BOOKLET. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 


664 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave. at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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Stories should be around 1,500 
words, and follow the same requirements 
as those for The Ambassador, keeping, of 


12 years. 


course, the age limits in mind. Work is 
rarely staff written, and they like to receive 
good stories right along. Requirements for 
articles, however, differ. “I want illustra- 
tions with all these,” the editor said. “They 
might be called miscellaneous, and I am not 
overstocked with these. I can’t accept any- 
thing in the nature of a news article.” 

If you are submitting a serial to The 
Sentinel, be sure to query the editor. Short 
verse must not be over 20 lines, and any- 
thing of interest to that age, usually on 
nature. 

For both publications one-half cent a 
word is paid, and this around the twentieth 
of the month following acceptance. Address, 
161 North Fighth Avenue. 

e Mrs. Agnes Kennedy Holmes is editor of 
Storytime and Cradle Roll Home. 

Storytime is a weekly story paper for 
children 4 to 8 years. Mrs. Holmes says: 
“I am very much in need of good stories!” 

Stories of 400 to 650 Action 
stories, surprise stories of daily life where 
the child meets other children of their own 
age who are having to make some of the 
same decisions between right and wrong 
which confront them in their everyday re- 
lationships. If the stories are seasonal Mrs. 
Holmes wants them in hand at least six 
months before publication. Articles are 
vanted on “Some Things To Make.” These 
should be 200 to 300 words, and explain 
clearly to the child how to make something 
in which he would, of course, be interested. 
In a September number, which Mrs. Holmes 
handed me, there were directions for making 
a polar bear for the toy circus. 


words. 


But the editor said that if there were 
other articles the writer wished to submit to 
go ahead. “Many times we get articles we 
didn’t know we wanted. We’re always glad 
of new ideas.” And she added: ‘Manu- 
scripts must be typed!” 

e Cradle Roll Home is a quarterly paper for 
parents of pre-school age children. At present it is 
overstocked. But at the end of about six months 
they will need articles which may be of help to 
parents of children under four years of age. Ar- 





. a 








ticles that parents will welcome as a source to help 
them plan for the physical, mental, moral, social, 
and religious development of the boy or girl. 
Length, 300 to 1,000 words. As an afterthought, 
the editor added that stories were occasionally 
used for children, but these are mostly staff writ- 
ten. Both paper are overstocked in poetry. Pay- 
ment is one-half cent a word, on acceptance. They 
are Baptist publications, and the address is 161 
Eighth Avenue, N. 

¢ Over at 810 Broadway, the home of the 
Methodist publications, Miss Rowena Fer- 
guson, assistant editor for The Epworth 
Highroad, The Torchbearer, and The Haver- 
sack, explained the needs of these publica- 
tions, in the absence of Mr. R. L. Hunt, 


the associate editor. 


The Epworth Highroad is a monthly for 
young people and young adults over 15 
years. Stories between the lengths 3,000 to 
5,000 words. They must be rather flexible, 
vigorous, and certainly real as to appeal to 
this age group. Serials of from four to six 
chapters are used. Unsolicited manuscripts 
are considered, but the majority are solicited. 
Material does not have to have any particu- 
lar slant as to location. Scenes may be laid 
anywhere. Bear in mind that these publica- 
tions are distributed in churches and church 
schools, and cannot be bought on news 
stands. 

“Avoid the sentimental or moralistic,” Miss Fer- 
guson advised. “The characters should have the 
sort of experiences young adults are having today. 
No racial barriers, no glorifying war, and no 
crime stories used. Avoid stories seeking to ‘teach’ 
a single virtue such as honesty. Keep away from 
hackneyed plots as much as possible. This business 
of having the mortgage paid off in the last para- 
graph makes us see red.” All of which seems an 
excellent way of explaining the type of stories 
this magazine uses, 

Articles are used, and preferably should 
be illustrated, or indicate where illustrations 
may be had. They may deal with world 
trends, or be of cultural, or informational 
significance, and within the experiences of 
young adults. Length, 1,000 to 2,000 words. 
They have no market for fillers or short fea- 
tures. Very little verse is used, for which 
their market standard is high, 


Manuscripts are reported on within two 
weeks, and pay is on acceptance, one-half 
cent a word and up. 


¢ The Torchbearer is a paper for teen age 
girls. Stories must be vigorous, and of high 
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Could Your Story Be Filmed? 


You may have just the story or plot idea that 
will sell if presented by a reliable agent. 

For 13 years I have been successfully SELL- 
ING screen stories to producers at prices from 
$500.00 to $12,000.00. 

Through my accredited service, stories I read 
and o. k. WILL receive editorial consideration. 
No copyright or revision charges. Learn about 
this profitable market—ali explained in my free 
booklet, “Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” Write today. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Dept. S-10 
215 Baine Studio Bldg., Hollywood, Cal. 











SELL YOUR STORY ! 
Our service includes criticism and revision, if 
necessary. Particular attention to new writers. 
Special reading rates until Dec. 15, Mss. under 
10,000 words, $1.00. 


Write for Circular 
I. L. CLARK 509 Sth Ave. at 42nd St. 
Cc. L. SULLIVAN 


New York 








EDITORS NEED MANUSCRIPTS! 


EDITORS are asking us to show them any promising 
short stories, novels, and books that come to our atten- 
tion. Write or send us your manuscripts—we sell them 
or help you make them marketable. No fee for estab- 
lished authors. New writers inteliigently assisted. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement 
55 West 42nd Street 


TYPING OF BOOKS, STORIES, 
PLAYS, POETRY, THESES 


by experienced manuscript typist. 50c per 1,000 words. 
Special rate on books. Carbon copy furnished. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 


New York City 











REALITIES! 


My clients are selling to Harpers, Mercury, Our 
Army, Christian Advocate, etc. 

Send $1.00 and any manuscript, with return post- 
age for analysis, revision instructions, marketing 
service. Many new markets. 

DON H. WIMMER, Literary Critic 
1512 N. LaSalle St. (Mention Digest) Chicago, IIL. 











AUTHOR — DIRECTOR 


Contacting scenario departments of all Holly- 
wood studios and covering foreign markets, will 
assist you in selling stories and ideas for the 
talking picture screen. Be represented in Holly- 
wood by one who is actively 
ENGAGED IN THE MOTION PICTURE 
BUSINESS. 


Most studios will not accept stories sent direct 
and our service costs less than submitting by 


mail. 
IF YOUR STORY HAS MERIT WE CAN 
SELL IT 


The fees are $1.00 and return postage with 
manuscript. 10% on sale. When sale t made 
the fee is returned. Save time, money and dis- 
appointment. Clip a dollar bill and postage to 
your manuscript. Mail it to 


WALTER ROWELL 


P. 0. BOX 157 HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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WE HAVE SOLD 


MANY STORIES 


TO THE 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


FOR OUR CLIENTS 





This is the best evidence in the world that producers 
WILL BUY if the story is in line with their require- 
ments and is submitted thru an accredited agent. 


Conditions at the studios have changed. No longer are 
they paying outrageous prices for published novels and 
stage plays. Producers are turning more and more to 
the ORIGINAL STORY written directly for the TALK- 
ING SCREEN. 


Independent producing companies, recognizing the thea- 
tre need for cheaper productions, are stronger and more 
numerous than ever. With an assured outlet for their 
product they represent an enhanced and ideal market 
for the original story. 


From the standpoint of the producer it makes no differ- 
ence whether you are KNOWN or UNKNOWN—as 
long as the agent can guarantee Authorship. THE 
ETORY IS THE THING! The only thing that counts, 
and never before has the demand for suitable stories 
been as great as it is NOW 


The opportunity is here fur you—-TODAY. Located on 
the ground here in Hollywood, in the center of TALK- 
ING PICTURE production, we are in a natural posi- 
tion to render a practical and worthwhile service. Bear 
in mind that it is in HOLLYWOOD where all stories 
are passed on and bought—not in New York, as prac- 
tically all of the major studios in New York have been 
shut down. Stories will be accepted by us in any form 
for FREE READING and REPORT. U. S. COPYRIGHT 
SERVICE through Universal Scenario Company, pro- 
vides protection before a manuscript is submitted to 
the Studios, and is offered only if the story is accept- 
able by us for representstion. 

Our STUDIO REPRESENTATIVE personally submits 
the author’s detailed manuscript to those producers 
whose current requirements cal] for that particular 
type of story. NOWHERE can you find such a thoroly 
practical and efficient service. Send TODAY for FREE 
BOOKLET, “Original Stories Are Worth Money,” de- 
scribing in detail the opportunities as they exist TO- 
DAY—No cost or obligation, of course. 


WERTHEIM & NORTON, LTD. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
Universal Scenario Company 
518 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista 
Hollywood, California 





Learn to Write 
Humor 


Well known humorists earn as high as 
$150,000 yearly. To help make you widely 
known, I am organizing a syndicate, which 
will supply to newspapers witty articles, 
columns, etc. All copy will be purchased 
from my students, and those who “make 
good” may become staff contributors, Write 
me today, asking for Free Test Lesson “W.” 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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literary quality. They must be true to the 
experiences of this age group. Length is 
from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Serials of four 
to ten chapters are used. Few travel articles 


are used. All articles should be illustrated. 
Pictures are paid for separately. Length is 


from 1,000 to 1,800 words. 


Very little verse is bought. There is no 
market for religious verse, as it is solicited 
when needed. Payment is one-half cent a 
word and up. 


¢ The Haversack, a paper for teen age 
boys, uses stories from 2,000 to 3,500 words. 
Serials run from four to ten chapters, and 
a chapter should be the same length as a 
single insertion story. Articles are from 
1,000 to 1,800 words. Rates of payment are 
the usual one-half cent a word and up. 

¢ Boys and Girls is a story paper for chil- 
dren from 6 to 12 years of age. But their 
stories are divided into two types. A shorter 
story, 700-900 words, for children from 6-9 
years. For older boys and girls, 9-12 years, 
the length is 1,000 to 1,200 words. 


This is an open market. They get much 
of their material by unsolicited manuscripts, 
and they are glad to see them any time. 
Stories that deal with the activities of chil- 
dren, at play, in school, and occasionally 
fanciful stories are used. Very few articles 
are used. “It’s too hard to get them just 
right for children,” the editor explained. 
They use some pictures, but have their own 
contacts for these. They are also in the 
market for verse, around 12 to 16 lines. A 
good bit of seasonal verse is used, verse of 
the outdoors, and children’s activities. 


Rates of payment are on acceptance, one- 
half cent a word. The address is 810 Broad- 
way. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson is the editor. 


EAVING religious publications we come 

to Southern Agriculturist. There are 
several editors, but B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., gave 
the editorial information. They are in the 
market for articles of interest to the farm 
family, as individuals and as a family. The 
length should not exceed 3,000 words. At 
present they are not buying stories, but will 
be in the market. Stories do not have to be 
any particular type, but Mr. Rankin says, 
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“Quality of circulation (rural) should be 
kept in mind.” He gives the length for 
stories approximately from 1,500 to 3,000 
words. 

Occasionally they buy pictures. These 
must be on the farm and the home. Material 
does not have to have any particular slant 
as to location, but they do favor things on 
the South. It is not necessary to query the 
editor before submitting work, and unso- 
licited manuscripts are given consideration. 
Payment is according to merit. The address 
is simply Nashville, Tennessee. 

Mr. Rankin gives an optimistic note when 
he says: “We are looking forward to a good 
spring.” 

The Banner is a newspaper, and is an 
almost closed market. They would take fea- 
ture stories of interest to Middle Tennessee, 
says H. W. Eskridge, assistant managing edi- 
tor, when suitable ones are offered. But be 
sure to query the editor before submitting 
these. Payment is $2.50 to $3.00 per column. 


Des Moines Markets 
(All following addresses Des Moines, Ia.) 

REELANCERS who write fiction ex- 

clusively may scratch the Des Moines 

publishers from their market lists, 
but writers of articles and short miscellany 
will find a hospitable group of editors 
among the few—but large—manuscript buy- 
ers in this territory. This is a good market 
for spare time writers who are not partic- 
ular about fame and fortune, but who are 
interested in an occasional $10.00 or $20.00 
check for their efforts. 
¢ The bright spot of the Des Moines field 
is the Meredith Publishing Company, 1714 
Locust Street, which publishes Better 
Homes and Gardens and Successful Farm- 
ing for a combined circulation list of well 
over 2,000,000. Both are monthlies at 50 
cents per year subscription, but their make- 
up and general appearance belie this low 
rate. 
e Elmer T. Peterson, editor of Better 
Homes and Gardens, is an ex-freelancer 
himself and has a sympathetic heart for all 
writers. He’d rather mark a contribution for 








55 West 42nd Street 


We Can HelpY ou 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 

judging of manuscripts as editor and 

authors’ agent; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule, Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 








Ss 
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Fundamentals of Written English 
By DOROTHY K. AUSTIN, M. A. 
Two Separate Manuals (Pad Form) 
Vol. 1—Instruction and Drill. 
Vol. 2—Test Sheets. 
Simplifies the beginner’s problems. 
PECIAL: Both Manuals ‘or $1.75. 
pher Publishing House, Boston 


Send for our Book Catalogue 








scripts 


240 Water St. 


PERFECT ... 


You have never realized the beauty with which your manu- 
can be endowed until you have had one flawlessly, 
perfectly typed, the punctuation and grammar tactfully and 
expertly edited, under this personalized author’s service. 

Your manuscript neatly typed, for each thousand words, 
50c. Special rates on the longer lengths. 


VIOLET BURKE 








THE P 


ONLY 
of plot suggestions for short 50 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. Cc 
Compact and complete, 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 


NEW! 


LOT BUILDER! 


An endless source 








tance with manuscript. ni 
Revision and Criticism. Inquiries invited. 


1711 Corning Ave. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Accurately typed to meet Editor’s requirements. 
Prompt, experienced service. 50c per thousand 
words. Minor corrections and carbon free. Remit- 
Special rates on book lengths. 


RUTH C. LEMON 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Postpaid 





Parsons, Kansas 











Writer’s DIGEST 





Beginners 


Only 
Sd 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing, that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 


RN ca secu sidsts egsiadotceou duccubudssuseacousnenduceukiaeceaseercéniesptvaiieiabiveedite ' 
' 
NN on Fae cert he ages cused da lig Shas av vedodeanegioudieaasiiovia : 
' 
' 
City Pe issticessniecseeseoes : 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 
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the linotype operator than for the mailman, 
and does whenever he can. 

The type of material that this magazine is 
always seeking, according to Mr. Peterson, 
is defined in the name. Anything that would 
be interesting or helpful to the gardened- 
home families who read it is interesting to 
the editors. Use plenty of “how to,” he 
urges, and not mere description. The old 
rule of “study the magazine first” applies 
here particularly. Reading over just one 
issue will suggest a variety of subjects for 
articles. No fiction, fashions, or beauty aids, 
however, and poetry only on special occa- 
sions. 
¢ Mr. Peterson is interested in a series of 
articles, which will continue for an indefi- 
nite length of time, titled “Our Home World 
of Wonders.” These accent the romance of 
commonplace things of everyday life—coal, 
gas and oil, fire, water, wood, etc., are ex- 
amples of subjects which have already ap- 
peared. The articles need not be by-lined by 
an authority, but information must come 
from someone with authentic knowledge of 
the subject treated. Lengths for these, as 
well as for other articles in the magazine, 
are 1,500 words, and rates are 2 cents up 
on acceptance. 





¢ Also published by Meredith is Successful 
Farming, editorial requirements for which 
are much broader than the name indicates. 
Practical agricultural articles ‘and shorts on 
methods and successful experiments are 
wanted, according to Associate Editor E. M. 
Harmon, but also every type of material 
dealing with the farm home. This may in- 
clude home-making articles, child welfare, 
foods, clothing, furnishings, etc. Regular 
feature lengths are from 1,200 to 1,500 
words. 

e The magazine uses a large number of 
shorts of from 100 to 500 words, of the 
same general type as the longer pieces. The 
occasional contributor has his best chance 
with these. Rates are from a cent and a half 
to five cents a word, although the higher 
scale is paid only for ordered scripts. Pay 
days are on the 10th and 25th of each month. 
One dollar each is paid for recipes used, 
and $2.00 each for brief “kinks” which ap- 
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Announcing 


the merger 
of 
We-Writers Magazine 
into 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


effective with the December 1933 issue 





The mail circulation of WRITER’S DIGEST has 
been increased by 2832 with the December, 1933, 


issue. There is no increase in advertising costs. 


During the month of December a subscription campaign for 
WRITER’S DIGEST is being conducted in all active 
writer’s Clubs throughout United States. We anticipate add- 
ing, as a result of this campaign between 1,000 and 1,600 new 
mail subscribers to WRITER’S DIGEST.* This additional 
circulation plus regular promotional activities conducted by 
our subscription department into every possible sales avenue 
assures advertisers in WRITER’S DIGEST of reaching an 
ever widening and fresh audience. 





For a service of value that interests writers, there is no 


better, larger, or more inexpensive medium than 


WRITER’S DIGEST. Rates on request. Cincinnati, O. 










*Exact results will be announced. 
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““KNOW Thyself!’’ 


Dr. Richard Burten’s FREE Analysis Test of your 
Writing Ability may lead to your own self-discovery 
and an interesting, successful career . . . as it has 
for so many others. No cost or obligation . . . write 
for it today! 


RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1202-3 Burton Bidg., 9-1! Main St. N.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 





PRISON SLANG 


“Underworld and Prison Slang” is the only book 

giving the slanguage of the prison and underworld. 

80 pages with a good margin for your own notes. 

Complete and authentic. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
Order from WRITER’S DIGEST 

22 East Twelfth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


now offers writers her expert and reliable service at 
a new low cost. Send your manuscripts and let her 
make them live and breathe! Stories, articles, books 
—polished, edited, revised, typed and returned to you 
professionally prepared for publication. 50 cents per 
1000 words and return postage. Discount on books. 
Carbon copy and careful mailing of all material. 


EDITH M. NAILL : Edgerton, Missouri 
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How to Cash-in 
with Your CAMERA 


Magazines, Newspapers, Advertisers, are BUY- 
ING 134,000 photos every week! Make good money 
—spare time, full time—taking human-interest pic- 
tures that sell, Earn while you learn how to take 
salable pictures! We teach you how by mail. Fascinat- 
ing, easy! Our unlimited Marketing Service helps you 
cash in quickly. Write now (no obligation), for FREE 
BOOK, ‘‘How te Make Money with Your Camera’ Address. 


Universal Photographers (Dept. 612) 10 W. 33 St., N. Y. C. 


AUTHORS ---WRITERS! 


Editors ask us to find stories for them. 















May we offer our services to you? Think of 
the money wasted on misguided manuscripts. 


Our clients are assured of personal represen- 
tation in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
We place all types of manuscripts, including 
plays and scenarios. Our representatives call on 
Editors in person. We offer a thorough, trust- 
worthy Agency Service. If you are a new writer, 
we will put forth every effort to assist you to 
become a sutcessful author. This, of course, de- 
pends on your ability to write successfully. If 
you are a known author, you will find us sincere 
and capable literary agents and advisors. 


Reading and Placement Fees 





Manuscripts up to 7,000 words.........ccccccssse- $1.00 
~ over 7,000 up to 15,000 words 2.00 
= “ 15,000 up to 25,000 = 4.00 
“ Se BD Wi cecsesitsiniccscsecsnes 5.00 
Scenarios 5.00 
Plays 5.00 





The above fees must accompany each manu- 
script submitted. We also receive 10% of the 
Proceeds derived from the sale of a manuscript. 


Edward H. Farnham & Associates 
Literary Advisors and Author’s Agents 
5th Floor, Rice Bldg., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Phone — Liberty 7610 
(Personal interviews by appointment only) 
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pear under a ‘heading, “All Around the 
Farm.” Once or twice a year a fiction serial 
is used, which makes likelihood of hitting on 
this type of material remote, but it is a pos- 
sibility for contributors who want to gamble 
on a long chance. The Dairy Farmer, the 
former third of the Meredith string, is now 
merged with Successful Farming. 

A former market of the same class, Wal- 
lace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead, is at 
present 100 per cent a negative market. 
Managing Editor is Donald R. Murphy. 

The Register and Tribune Syndicate, 610 
R. & T. building, is a large organization 
with an alert group of editors, anxious to 
find something new and worthwhile but a 
bit discouraged at ever finding it in the free- 
lance submissions. Agnes N. Kelleher, asso- 
ciate managing editor, had a few words of 
advice for would-be syndicate writers: 

“Most contributors do not seem to realize that 
editorial features are available from plenty of 
seasoned newspapermen whenever they are needed; 
such material simply does not come within the 
scope of the freelance. Certain classes of syndi- 
cate material are dead nowadays, too — these in- 
clude particularly children’s features and poetry. 

“The logical method of breaking the syndicate 
field,” Miss Kelleher says, “is to submit your ma- 
terial free to your home paper. If it proves of 
sufficient interest, there will be no difficulty in 
getting it to the attention of syndicate editors. But 
if it can’t be given away, you can’t expect a syndi- 
cate to try and sell it.” Some contributors feel 
that an idea exploited locally may be stolen by a 
syndicate. “This is preposterous,” she says. 
¢ Fiction requirements of the R. & T. Syn- 
licate are filled by contract. 


ES MOINES’ largest trade paper is the 

Dry Goods Merchants Trade Journal, 
507 West 10th Street, a monthly of national 
scope. The most frequent needs of this pub- 
lication, according to Editor A. H. Bray- 
ton, are “how” articles on successful mer- 
chandising plans for certain departments of 
dry goods and department stores. These are: 
Corsets, rugs and carpets, fabrics, and no- 
tions. Stories must contain names and ad- 
dresses, facts and figures. Lengths usually 
run from 500 to 1,000 word, but may go 
longer if the importance of the piece justi- 
fies it. One cent a word is paid on accept- 
ance. Photos of windows and interiors to 
accompany articles are used, payment be- 
ing at $3.00 each. Success or merchandis- 
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ing stories of a general nature are not 
wanted. 

A fast-growing young publication that 
welcomes your short articles is the Home 
Owned Store Magazine, 302 Insurance Ex- 
change Building. Founded a short two years 
ago, it has a circulation of over 15,000 in 
30 states and is adding to its distribution 
rapidly. “The keynote of the magazine’s 
policy,” says H. A. Jackson, editor, “is 
support of the local community. It cham- 
pions the independent home-owned store 
against chain competition in all lines of 
business. The specific need of the paper is 
for merchandising success articles on inde- 
pendent merchants — with or without the 
chain store angle.” Incidents of chain store 
abuse are sometimes used if carefully hand- 
led. The magazine is particularly interested 
in tax laws relating to the chains. Attention 
will be given in early issues to chain bank- 
ing. The favored lengths are 500 to 1,000 
words, and a rate of approximately one cent 
a word prevails, although it may run a little 
less if the story doesn’t fill the bill exactly. 
¢ The Northwestern Banker and the Under- 
writers’ Review, both products of the DePuy 
Publications, 555 Seventh Street, are over- 
stocked for the next six months, according 
to H. H. Haynes, who edits both. 

Most of the material in Midland Schools, 415 
Shops Building, is contributed free by members of 
the various educational organizations with which 
the magazine is affiliated, says Editor Charles F. 
Pye. If you wish to write educational material 
this publication will be glad to see it, but no pay- 
ment is made. Poetry, properly slanted, is some- 
times used, also 01 the non-payment basis. 

Writers qualified to handle authentic his- 
torical material on Iowa may correspond 
with Benj. F. Shambaugh, superintendent of 
the State Historical Society, Iowa City. This 
organization issues a monthly, The Palimps- 
est, a quarterly, and eight other miscellane- 
ous publications, all dealing with the state’s 
history. A similar medium is Annals of 
Towa, published by the Historical, Memorial 
and Art Department of Iowa, Des Moines. 
Edgar R. Harlan is curator of the depart- 
ment and edits the Annals, a quarterly. 

Just for the records, here are a few local publi- 
cations that offer practically nothing for the free- 
lance because of limited scope, but which might be 
queried in case you think you have something: 
Towa Legienaire, 1003 R. & T. Building; Jowa 
Unionist, 216 Locust; Iowa Sheriff, 525 Flynn 
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ee 1,000 WORDS of your FIRST MANU- 

aT i 2,500 words) typed ABSOLUTELY 

FREE HARGE. Regular rate 40e per 1,000 

words. 10% nites -# aos of 75,000 words or more. 

One carbon, proof-read, minor corrections made without charge. 

Mailed flat, postage one way. Book length manuscripts are reg- 

istered. Typing fee must accompany manuscript. All work 

GUARANTEED satisfactory or re-typed WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Business college graduate, experienced typist. 


MARGARET L. NEVILLE 
902 East Henry Street Mt. Pleasant, lowa 








40c A 1,000 WORDS 


Includes one free carbon, minor corrections in gram- 
mar, spelling, punctuation if requested. Good crisp 
bond paper. I mail all scripts flat. Verse, le per 
line. Samples of my work sent upon request. 


JULIA O. SPENCE 
224 N. State Street Painesville, Ohio 








SOMETHING NEW! Eliminate revision, re- 


write and other fees. 
Save time and money. Pattern your story after the new, 
modern screen TREATMENT. Similar to the form used 
by all studios before a story is produced. Easy to follow. 
Shows how your story should be prepared for studio 
consideration. A sample copy of this TREATMENT 
for only $1. Send for yours NOW, 


PARAMOUNT WRITERS SERVICE, INC. 
6719 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 








MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Famous best-seller author, offers special reading- 
service for new authors. Suggestion, criticisms, 
complete agency service. Special reading fee, $1.00 
per thousand words. 


110 West 40th Street 
New York, New York 








Six Fiction Formulas 
Will Help You Write Salable Stories 


for markets really open to new writers 

% There is only one way to reach this profitable 
field, and that is to write what editors want. 

% We offer you the only complete and authori- 
tative work on this highly important matter 
of pleasing editors. 

% These formulas have been sold through 
Writer’s Digest for years, and many experi- 
enced writers learned from them. 

* Send for descriptive folder if you are inter- 
ested in writing for money. List of 32 new 
markets sent free! 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
Cape Girardeau Missouri 











Wanted--Every Poet in the World 


to receive FREE sample of KALEIDOGRAPH, the reli- 
able poetry journal, now in its fifth successful year. HOLI- 
DAY SPECIALS: KALEIDOGRAPH for one peer. and 
choice of the following $1 books, for $2; SIGNS AND 
MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch- hikers ae, the 
Literary Highway, including 750 PLA END 
POEMS (450 pay markets): VERSE TECHNIQUE SIM- 
PLIFIED, including 750 PLACES TO SEND POEMS; 
VERSE FORMS—OLD AND NEW, including 750 PLACES 
TO SEND POEMS; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, hand- 
book and rhyme dictionary ; FIRST AID FOR FICTION- 
ISTS, handbook and Fiction Market List. Other SPECIALS 
sent upon receipt of self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


KALEIDOGRAPH 


A NATIONAL MAGAZINE OF POETRY 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street Dallas, Texas 
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GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 
The Correct Word aad How to Use It 
J. Turck Baker 


WrRriITER’s DIGEST 


authoritative. 





Desk Book of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 








Roget's Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
















































































Writer’s Desk Book 1.50 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Likes and Opp 1.25 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Grammar.. .75 
Hathaway 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 
James C. Fernald 
A Working go of English Language................ 2.00 
James C. Fernald 
Synonyms and Antony 3.50 
‘oget 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 
Correct Synonyms and Antonyms 2.50 
J. T. Baker 
EEE,” TEUIGUIIENY- .scesitcnssediunsensesdenbinaconsendientbecesineniens 1.25 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 
Edwin Krows 
The Art of Sound Pictures 2.50 
Modern Photoplay Writing 3.00 
W. B. Pitkin & Marsten 
Underworld Prison Slang 1.00 
Freese 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
How to Write a Short Story 2.00 
Michael Joseph 
How to Write Short Stories 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story 1.25 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story 1.00 
unn 
Writing the Short Story 2.00 
J. Berg Esenwein 
A Book of Modern Short Stories 3.00 
Dorothy Brewster 
Short Story a 2.25 
Mary B. Orv 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story............ 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story 1.75 
. Berg Esenwein 
The Graduate Fictioneer 1.50 
. Bedford Jones 
Development of the American Short Story.............++ 2.50 
F. L. tb ser 
Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writing.. 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
Narrative Techni 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial & Error. 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.............05 « 2.00 
Essenweim & Stockard sae 





Writing the Short Short Story 
Alderman 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, 


GENTLEMEN: 


Please send me postpaid the following books: 





of over a score of publishers’ book 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing 


All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Arthur S. Hoffman 





Fiction Writing for Profit 
Joseph and Cumberland 
How to Write Serial Fiction 





Michael Joseph 
Townsend Murder Mystery 





In radio dialogue form by O. Roy Cohen. 


Emotional Values in eeetinn Writing........ 
James Knapp Reev 
Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 
allishaw 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 





The Writer’s Market 
A. M. Mathieu 
1933 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book.......... 
(All Foreign Markets) 





1933 Year Book and Market Guide 
POETRY OR VERSE 
Art of Versification 





Esenwein and Roberts 
Rhymes and Meters 





Horatio Winslow 
Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary 





J. Walker 
Points About Poetry 





Donald G. French 
Craft of Poetry 





Clement Wood 
PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Art of Inventing Characters 





Georges Polti 
Plots and Personalities 





Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 





Georges Polti 
Universal Plot Catalog 





Henry Albert Phillips 
Elements of Plot Construction 





Richard K. Abbott 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Psychology for the Writer 





Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Training for Authorship 





Kleiser 
Cartooning and Drawing 





Manuel Rosenberg 
Community Newspaper 





Harris & Hooke 
Handbook of Literary Criticism 





Sheran 

One Term Course in English Literature... 
Heydrick 

The Writer's Book 





James ee <4 Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story...........0..... 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell 





Laurence D’Orsay 
The Business of Writing 





Fred Ziv 
Making Laughs Pay. 





C. Warden LaRoe 





Magazine Article Writing. 
E. Brennecke 

Oxford Companion to English Literature.. 
H. arvey 

Landing the Editors’ Checks. 





By Laurence D’Orsay 
Camera Journalist Ideas 





Rossiter Snyder 
Profitable Photography For Trade Journals 
H. Rossiter Snyder 


After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, WRITER’S DI EST recommends the following books 
to its readers. All books selected make interesting reading and are 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 

-50 
5.00 


3.00 
2.00 
25 
1.75 
75 
2.50 
50 
3.00 


2.50 


1.75 
1.50 


1.50 


2.50 
6.00 
5.00 
2.50 
2.40 
1.30 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
4.50 
3.00 

















for which I enclose $ 
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Address 


State 





City 
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Building ; 
Building ; 
(Durocs are hogs.) 

The postoffice is still receiving manuscripts for 


821 Bankers Trust 
850 Sixth Street. 


Veterinarian, 
Sentinel, 


lox ‘a 
Duroc 


Peoples Popu'ar Monthly, which was Des Moines’ 
chief fiction buyer, but which folded a year ago. 
Also discontinued are: Overseas Vet, Jowa Busi- 
ness Woman, Progressive News, League Life, 
Excalibur, Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer. 


Detroit Market Letter 


Prepared by Epwin FisHer Forses 
(SPECIAL TO “WRITER’S DIGEST”) 

N Detroit, the Automotive City, where 
drop forges and giant robots turned out 
cars at the rate of one a minute, is heard 

the rumble of printing presses for some 
score of newspapers and periodicals as well 
as the call letters of six radio stations of- 
fering writers and authors some twelve live 
markets for their work. 

¢ Foremost of these authentic marts and 
rather in the big money are The Dac News 
and The American Boy, biggest of the juve- 
niles. 

The former, monthly organ of the fash- 
ionable Detroit Athletic Club, is published 
at the club house, Madison Avenue, and edi- 
ted by Charles A. Hughes, with George W. 
Stark as Managing Fditor. The short short 
story has no place in the Dac News; nor has 
other fiction, but short humorous articles 
and verse are habitually welcomed. Big 
names are favored and Don Herold is fre- 
quently seen in this slick paper book, which 
is beautifully set up. Payment is on accept- 
ance at no given rate, being whatever the 
editors think the material merits. However, 
it is believed the check will be quite worth- 


while. 
¢ The American Boy, having swallowed up 
“The Youths Companion” and causing an 


abundance of manuscripts lasting many 
months is now ready to buy moderately ; and 
is located in its new editorial offices in the 
New Center Building, 7430 Second Boule- 
vard, the heart of what is growing to be the 
periodical and radio broadcasting district of 
Detroit. 

Managing Editor George F. Pierrot warns 
against following the host and writing down 
to the readers of the American Boy, which 
is a twenty cent monthly catering chiefly to 
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$.50 $.50 


Writers' Sales Data Service 
FICTION MARKET GUIDE 





This guide may be used in connection with our 
monthly or weekly service. Sent by mail 
C. O. D. upon request or prepaid upon re- 
ceipt of $.50. 


Writers’ Sales Data Service 
Burlington, Wis. 





LEARN PUBLICITY WRITING.. 


Our course gives you thorough training for the job of Publicity 
Director or *‘Freelance’’ Publicity Writing. Persons who can- 
not possibly write salable fiction stories have been able to make 
$50 a week and up in Publicity Writing. Learn about thir 
new, unlimited field of opportunities for writers. 

Send for FREE booklet. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. 905—1541 North Western Avenue, Hollywood, California 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED) 


neatly and promptly to meet editors’ requirements. 
40c per 1000 words. Poetry, le per line. Punctua- 
tion and minor grammatical errors corrected free. 
Carbon copy and extra outside pages free. 20% 
discount on book lengths. 

MAGDALENE MATHIEU 
Dept. A, 231 E. Huron St. Chicago, IIl. 
c > 


WRITER'S SUPPLIES 


Typewriter Ribbons—60c each...... 2 for $1.00 

Karolton Klasp Envelopes—3z2 lb. 
20 9”x12” and 20 94/2"x12¥/2”..........0008 1.00 
Hammermill Bond Paper— 
500 Sheets 8'42”x11”, 16 Ib... 
500 Sheets 8142”x11", 
Postpaid —- Guaranteed 


THE CLOTH PRODUCTS CO. 
10 N. Steuben Chanute, Kansas 













as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to get ahead 
oe — i ioe want to make more 
money —if you want a career filled 
with thrills and big opportunities — 
or want to advance in your present 
position—read * “Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free 

This new booklet points the road 
hundreds of men and women have 
followed to quickly increase their 
earning power 

It also explains how you can, by a new, practical home 
study method, qualify for a positionin any one of the 
many branchesof Advertising. To peat this booklet should 
prove to be an evening well spen 

Send your name and address ao this free booklet will 
be: sent at once. No obligation. 

Se a 

PAGE- DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
3601 Michigan Avenue De 3 Chicago, ll. 
Send FREE booklet ‘* Success in Advertios «g’’, and full information. 
Name -.....-.. —_— 
Address. 


City. 











State. 
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SELL ALL UNOA STORY RIGHTS! 
Novels; Plays; Radio seria!s, plays; Scenarios. 
Stories; articles. Fee 15,000 words $1. Our head, 
S. E. Post reader, 5 years. Collaborate. Published 
stories for screen. Screen Music. Sales: Dragon’s 
Eye, Columbia Pictures. Contest winners: $5, P. 
Holloway, Fremont, Neb.; $20, I. Richards, San 
Pedro, Calif. 
=> ALL-RIGHT STORY AGENCY 

Box 1194 Hollywood, Calif. 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP AND JOURNALISM 


| Aone-year professional training in the technique 
and practiceof writing, under personal leadership 
of six distinguished American writers— Edwin 
Markham, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Rupert 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 
Samuel G. Blythe. Inspirational atm sphere 
and ideal environment. Only talented students 
accepted. Send for circular. 


| WILLIAMS INSTITUTE, Berkeley, Calif. 




















A SPECIALIZED TYPING SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


Manuscripts prepared according to Editors’ most rigid require- 
ments. 45c per thousand words. Grammatical corrections, car- 
bon copy and extra first page included in fee. Cash and 
return postage must accompany manuscript. Special rates for 


book -lengths. 
BRINLEY F. EVANS 
110 Slocum Street Forty-Fort, Pa. 


NEESER 
oo ‘ 
WE PUBLISH, Pierics “(netion or non-fiction). 


screen, stage and radio skits. Fair rates. Your manu- 
script safe with us. 


HARRY CARSCALLEN 


Glendale, California 











Kimlin Drive 


SST 
ANNE HAMILTON 


Courses in Verse-writing and Criticism 


Contributor to the Nation, The New Yorker, The Literary. Di- 
gest, The Boston Transcript, F. P. A.’s ‘‘Conning Tower’’, 
The Kansas City Star, The New York Herald, Voices, Braith- 
waite Anthology, Thomas Moult’s Best Poems of 1932, etc., etc.) 


345 South Orange Drive Los Angeles, Calif. 











AS AN EDITOR I was too busy to give detailed 
analyses of the manuscripts you 
so kindly submitted. Now I am free (Depression). My valuable 
experience and contacts are at your service. I can help you 
crash the magic gates! 
You get honest criticism and relentless sales effort. Profes- 
sional typinz, with carbon, 50c per 1,000 words. Send manu- 
script and dollar for get-together. 


CHARLES SHERMAN 


Room 1105, 140 West 42nd St. New York City 











SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 

The creator of the PLOT GENIE, Wycliffe A. Hill, has 
analyzed all the ‘‘short-shorts’’ in LIBERTY and COL- 
LIER’S for two years past and has revealed the Formula 
and the SIX methods that are used to put in the ‘‘trick’’ 
ending, surprise twist or dramatic punch. This analysis is 
accompanied by the ‘‘thumb-nail’’ synopses of 100 of the 
best published ‘‘short-shorts.’’ It is instructive and valu- 
able to every writer and easily worth $100.00 to any author 
who is interested in writing ‘‘short-shorts’’—the $500.00 
kind. The price of the Analysis of The Short-Short Story 
is only $1.00. 

@ comedy element is important in story writing. We 
also offer Mr. Hill’s new ANALYSIS OF COMEDY, 
which segregates the basic comedy situations and analyzes 
100 jokes and funny stories. Something ABSOLUTELY 
NEW. Price $2.00, or $1.00 if ordered with any of our 
other publications. 

ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 829, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 


WRITER’s DiGEsT 
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fiction for boys of the high school and col- 
lege age. E. G. Rodger is fiction editor and 
prefers serials from 40,000 to 50,000 words 
and short stories from 4,000 to 5,000 words. 
Fact articles with or without photographs of 
500 to 4,000 words are also used, as well as 
brief poems either serious or humorous in 
nature. Material may deal with any older- 
boy interest. Despite a full staff of art il- 
lustrators the magazine is always in the 
market for four-color covers that are postery 
and have a point to make. 

Two cents a word is the minimum rate of 
pavment and is made on acceptance! The 
American Boy purchases all American and 
Canadian serial rights and holds copyright ; 
and will, upon request assign all rights to 
the author save the above. It is a fairly 
tight market but look where Clarence B. 
Kelland has leaped. 


HIFTING to midtown we stop at 550 

Maccabees Building, which is the Bust- 
ness News Publishing Company putting out 
the Electric Refrigeration News Weekly, the 
Refrigerated Food News Monthly, and the 
Annual Refrigeration Directory, with George 
F. Taubeneck editor. 


Once a very good market for trade journal 
writers with payment one cent a word on the tenth 
ot the month following publication, the News 
Weekly is now almost entirely staff-written. How- 
ever, according to Mr. Taubeneck occasional news 
stories containing especially “hot” news are pur- 
chased. “In such cases speed and accuracy of re- 
porting are the things demanded; and the style of 
writing desired is akin to that used by the Associ- 
ated Press—terse, swift, and impersonal, dealing 
with how-to-do-it, informative articles, and instal- 
lation as well as servicing of refrigeration ma- 
chines.” 

Photos are rarely used, only then if the picture 
possesses action and exceptional human interest. 





¢ Atop this Maccabees Building, overlook- 
ing the Library and Art Institute, are the 
antennae wires of Radio Station WXYZ. 
This is a desirable market and owned by 
Messrs. Kunsky and Trendle formerly 
prominent in the motion picture business 
and good showmen who have affiliated their 
station with the Michigan Broadcasting Net- 
work servicing a large territory. 

Mr. James Jewel, in charge of the scrips, 
states there is an opening for writers who 
turn out vaudeville skits running from 
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twenty-seven to thirty minutes, but no 
longer! Six characters are the maximum 
for each sketch; and smut, as usual on the 
radio, is absolutely not wanted. In its place 
stress farcical humor. Payment depends on 
the quality and type of material purchased. 


¢ Another of the city’s radio broadcasting 
units offering a free lance market is the 
Good Will Station, WJR, back in the New 
Center District and atop the Golden Tower 
of the Fisher Building. Olive Sharman, of 
the Continuity Department, is interested in 
scripts having original ideas or anything 
tending toward humor, particularly some- 
thing subtle as opposed to slapstick. As this 
material must be in quarter or half hour 
lengths it is best to time it first. The rate 
of payment was not given, although remu- 
neration is made on the use of the script 
which is practically acceptance as material 
without an immediate use is not kept. 

A block away is Radio Station WJBK, 
one of the lessor broadcasters, which uses 
fifteen minute dramatic skits. Humor also 
has a place here. According to Miss Krieg- 
hoff, program director, the presentations are 
frequently changed and she is not in a po- 
sition to tell very far ahead when new ma- 
terial is desired. Therefore, it is recom- 
mended that authors keep in touch with her 
in the Curtis Building, West Grand and 
Hamilton Boulevards. “Be sure to time your 
skits, bringing out character and setting in 
dialogue.” 


HE Michigan branch of the Capper- 

Harman-Slocum, Inc., publications is 
the Michigan Farmer published at 1632 
Lafayette Boulevard, with Milton Grinnell, 
a genial and helpful editor putting out a 
book that is devoted entirely to the interests 
of agricultural Michigan, and has a circula- 
tion of over 150,000. Naturally most of the 
editorial content deals with the state and its 
people. 
e In normal times the Michigan Farmer, sister 
publication to the “Ohio” and “Pennsylvania” 
Farmers, carries a serial paid for at $3.00 a column 
following publication. But this has been tempo- 
rarily discontinued as the editor did not deem it 
possible to fit in an installment of sufficient length 


to be worthwhile. Some art work and a few photos 
are used, although not as many as formerly. Mr. 
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MOST CLEVER AUTHORS 
ARE POOR SALESMEN 


Shouldn’t it follow; a clever salesman 
would be a poor writer? 


Which interests you MOST? My ability 
as an author... or my ability to SELL 
what YOU have written? 


I have a sales PLAN which IS selling 
manuscripts. I will be glad to tell you 
about it and how it works. 


When you tire of fancy fees; pin a dol- 
lar bill to your script for an honest opin- 
ion of its salability. 


If it isn’t salable I will tell you why and 
suggest the most practical way to MAKE 
it salable. 


I am particularly interested in BOOK- 
LENGTH SCRIPTS. Publishers are ac- 
tively seeking worth while books for their 
Spring Lists. A dollar reading fee covers 
these also. 


i 
DANIEL RYERSON 


644 West Garfield Boulevard 
Chicago, Illinois 








3 GOOD BOOKS 


TRIAL AND ERROR by Jack Woodford 


For writers with stout stomachs who want to 
“take it straight” from a professional writer 
who knows all, has seen everything, and forgot 
nothing. An honest and rather shocking book; 
but thoroly sound. $3 postpaid. 


STORIES YOU CAN SELL 


by Laurence D’Orsay 


Mr. D’Orsay reprints eight of his own pre- 
viously published stories and tells in step by 
step style how each one was written. You follow 
through point by point as each story develops 
from thought to words. A book for your writer’s 
laboratory. $3 postpaid. 


THE WRITER'S MARKET 


Edited by Aron M. Mathieu 


Revised up to February, 1933. Name, address 
and editorial requirements of all markets for 
writers from novels to verse, and from juveniles 
to photographs. Bought and used by profes- 
sionals everywhere. $3 postpaid. 

WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 


Be NO SE  iccce sce crementnesscnsscinsomseimmmmaenenn 


Ficadiuitiineslenbaaemoustasasie caetenensrnmemntabevrsardaerennabececapaianapiaal at $3 
each, for which I enclose §.......0.ccercrccosccosssencesccoccssesooses 
payment in full. 

ERMND  cceesvencvssitsasocsscocncensnsevensasecoopsesnoustssesenbouscssnunpunensnaial 
PIIIG 6 ciscvsivisseusnsneninvhssetnsnaptncenietininsbiiaberecilannnaia 
Ton citanins sib ceidtiddieateencshinensabenainaustian RE. .cssncciesmneniales e 
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Thousands of Dollars 
From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 


Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author of 
more than a score of novels and serials 
as well as hundreds of short stories and 
articles, praises GENIE. He says: 


“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. { have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked Into stories and have been published. |! am sending you 
three formulas or synopses of plots used In stories recently pub- 


lished.’ 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 


One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE—another 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A cer- 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all plotted by 
GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original ~ unusual — 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild-——recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE 1s not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is tae greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 


“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 
Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfect Plotter,”’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone may show you what 





is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say ‘‘Send me Perfect Plotter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 








o,¢ 
Short-Story Writing 
How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of sel f-ex- 
pression. Make your 
sparetime profitable. Turn 
your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught by our 
- staff of literary experts, head- 
Dr. Es—eNWEIN ed by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
famous critic and teacher; Editor of The Writer’s 
Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you constructive crit- 
icism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—*“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
c tly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so 
much for writers, young or old. The universities 
recognize this, for over one hundred members of 
the English faculties of higher institutions are 
studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 
our courses. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Rstablishec 1897, 
Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; 
deseriptive booklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, the leading magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, annual sub- 
scription $3.00. 
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Grinnell is a real fellow and instead of returning 
mss. with a maddening and non-helping rejection 
slip he encloses a letter stating why he isn’t buy- 
ing and that he will be in the market as soon as 
conditions improve (that old battle cry) and that 
he will be glad to advise those authors who care 
to communicate with him concerning the status of 
the magazine’s buying power. 

e Similar conditions exist at the editorial offices 
of the Detroit Saturday Night, an independent 
weekly edited by H. M. Nimmo, 1959 Jefferson 
Avenue, East, which previously bought a serial and 
outside material; The Michigan Motor News at 
139 Bagley Avenue under the auspices of the 
Automobile Club of Michigan and edited by 
W. S. Gilbreath; and finally the organ of the 
Detroit Boat Club, The Boat Club News, under 
the hand of Cliff Warner at 401 Marquctte Build- 
ing, who will purchase material other than that 
pertaining to house activities and aquatic sports a3 
soon as the editorial budget is able. 

The Detroit News is the only one of the 
three metropolitan dailies not existing on 
syndicated material and is located in its own 
building at Second and West Lafayette 
Boulevards. Mr. W. M. Park, Sunday Edi- 
tor, decides whether you will get the aver- 
age payment of forty dollars per newspaper 
page; and uses no fiction; just adventure 
and personality writing up to 4,000 words 
with pictures. 

The final market is a wide open one but 
a tough one with ample remuneration from 
two to three cents a word on what proves to 
be acceptance, checks being issued once a 
month. Strangely enough this magazine, a 
monthly entitled Burrough’s Clearing House, 
is published at the well known Burrough’s 
Adding Machine Company, 6071 Second 
Boulevard ; and is edited by Henry J. Boone. 

Mr. Boone states that he wants “New and authori- 
tative ideas on banking, best submitted by some- 
one working in or having contact with a bank so as 
to avoid sending in mss. filled with stuff far from 
the field of banking. Quite a bit of the magazine’s 
contents, the majority of which is purchased in 
the open market, is ghost written, usually o. k.ed 
and signed by some bank official. Then length is of 
little concern for the quality and basic ideas are the 
important elements. 500 to 2,500 words is best.” 











EDITORS ARE ATTRACTED 
or REPELLED 


—which is, of course, your manuscript—why not 
dress the part and have your manuscript (minor 
corrections made if desired) typed by- professional 
typists. 50 cents per 1000 words, carbon copy and 
first and last page included. Special rate on book 
length copy. 


. ALCO LETTER SERVICE 


1429 East 67th Street Chicago, Illinois 


by your appearance 
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O matter how strong are 
LN your qualifications as a 
writer, how good your sto- 
ries, it is necessary to get a 
hearing from the editors, 
ind it’s not always easy to 
ret past the door marked 
} Private.” And if you do get 
ast it, it’s necessary that 
our stories be perfect, for if 
he editor finds that his time 
n reading your first few 
tories is wasted, he will look 
t no more from you. He is 
nterested only in those new 
vriters whose work suggests 
that here is a newcomer 


regards style and attitude.” 
magazines.) 


nce,” contains information vital to 


you wish to write salable stories, 


iest 


> is $3.00 for the first 4,000 words, 


structive criticism of anywhere from 
words if the manuscript is unavailable; 





Y everywhere: 






Through Doors 
Marked “PRIVATE” 












TODAY. Thirty-two pages and it’s 


00 for any manuscript under 4,000 
jing “‘short short-stories”’); for longer st 
and fifty 
a thousand words (or fraction) thereafter. For manu- 
i scripts of 50,000 words or over, the fee is $25.00. 
This fee is INCLUSIVE. It covers a detailed 
1,500 to 6,000 
is ¢ 


the next month or two, and my 


LAURENCE 


BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


These standard texts on writing valued by 


whose stories he will eventu- 
ally be able to buy. Thus, 





apart from the time and 
postage wasted, submitting 
manuscripts which are in 
need of improvement is defi- 
nitely harmful to the writ- 














“Truly your help was wonderful. 


SEND ME THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. 
| MAY BE ABLE TO SOLVE THE MYSTERY OF THE REJECTION SLIPS FOR YOU! 


booklet, “The Truth About Literary Assist- 
» i every 

obtainable elsewhere, which has saved countless 
bitious men and women money and disappointment. 
you want to sell the manuscripts you have written, 
write for your 
free on 


TERMS IN THE CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 


words 
ories the 


terms 


“Writing Novels to Sell,” $2.50; “Landing the Edi- 
tors’ Checks,” $3.00; “Stories You Can Sell,” 
Copies autographed when ordered direct from me. 


writers 





er’s chances of success. 

It is my job to see that my 
clients’ manuscripts are as 
perfect as they ‘can be made, 
and for many years I have 
faithfully performed this 








Es job, as is evidenced by the 





consistent and amazing suc- 


cess of those who have 


worked with me. 


That is why I daily receive letters such as these: 


“I cannot be too grateful for the fundamental education you gave me, both as 
(Name on request—author of stories in five leading 


Your criticisms have helped me a lot . . . The 
people here think I’m Mary Roberts Rinehart, Fanny Hurst, and Temple Bailey, all 
rolled into one!’’ (Name on request—author of stories in dozens of the best magazines.) 


IT MAY BE READILY SALABLE—OkK 


ion, THE FEE COV- 
INCLUDING TYPING, 


able or can be made o by revi 
ERS ALL NECESSARY WORK 


CARBON COPY TO THE AUTHOR, SUBMISSIONS 
rO EDITORS, ETC. In brief, I back my judgment 
h my time and money, instead of asking the author 


to do so 


HE COMMISSION CHARGED ON SALES IS 10%. 
PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a Course,” but INTENSIVE INDI- 
VIDUAL work with a strictly limited number of cli- 
during which the client and I write a story 
together, step by step, from the mere plot germ to the 
ompleted manuscript. This constitutes the most prac- 
: training possible The client learns HOW by 
DOING which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able 


o advertise. MONTH AFTER MONTH, ACTUAL RE- 
SULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are 
rpri:ingly low and convenient. Particulars on request. 


Because of Inflation and “NRA,” the fee in all branches of my Service must be increased within 
therefore, subject to change without notice. 


BR. D°-ORSAY 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard 


Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 


(Personal Interviews by Appointment Only) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representative 


in New York for personal submission to editors of 
manuscripts accepted for sale. 


























@ Christmas Gift 


TO YOU 
from WRITER’S DIGEST 


Roget’s Thesaurus 


705 pages. Revised up to 1933. 
Cloth bound. Size 6 inches wide 
by 8!/, inches long. Large clear 
type. Heavy smooth paper. Edited 
by Peter Mark Roget, John Lewis 
Roget, and Samuel Roget. Weight: 


2 pounds and 4 ounces. 


This is the latest, newest and most up-to-date 
Roget's issued. it is standard among writers 
everywhere. Roget's gives you synonyms and 
antonyms for every known word. A _ vital, 
practical tool every writer should own. Thou- 
sands sold at $2.50 the copy. 


Writer's Digest 


The leading, largest and most 
complete writer's magazine pub- 
lished. Covers every type of sal- 
able literary work during the 
course of 12 months. Read and 
studied by beginning and profes- 
sional writers throughout the world. 
Recommended by editors of all 
types of magazines to writers who 
wish to write and sell more ma- 
terial. 











BOTH FOR *Q-75 





For sale ONLY while our supply lasts. No orders accepted 
at this price after January |, 1934. We have 350 copies in stock. 


CLIP AND USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


WRITER'S DIGEST, - 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 

Send me postpaid one copy of Roget's Thesaurus, and enter my one year subscription to 
WRITER'S DIGEST, beginning with the January issue. | enclose $2.75 payment in full. 0 

C I.enclose $! now and will pay postman $2 when he delivers the book. Enter my one year 
subscription. 


CJ New subscription. C] Renewal. C] Extension. 


Name .... 
Address 


City... State............. 












































